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The Republican Party of Massachusetts has taken 
its position on the question of Prohibition. At its late 
Convention it adopted the following resolution : — 


Resolved, That the Republican party is a national party co- 
extensive with the country ; that in this Commonwealth it 
applies no tests not exacted in other States; that it ought not 
here to add to or subtract from the national creed ; that di- 
verse views upon the best method of suppressing intemper- 
ance are honestly held among its members, and that the decis- 
ion as to what legislation upon the sale of intoxicating liquors 
is likely to prove most salutary should be left entirely to the 
will of the people as indicated by the Senators and Represen- 
tatives elected by their votes. 


If this means anything, and it does mean much, it is 
the decision of this party to decline all connection with 
the Temperance reform. It stands between the op- 
posing forces of free rum and no rum, and says: 
“It is of no consequence to us which side wins.” It 
is Douglas’s old position over again: “ Vote slavery 
up or down, I cafe not, so you vote me up!” It does 
not even tell the truth, for it declares, in this resolu- 
tion, that the divisions in the party are between those 
who “ hold diverse views on the best methods of sup- 
pressing intemperance,” and that the debate is as to 
“ what legislation upon the sale of intoxicating liquors 
is likely to prove most salutary.” 

Everybody knows that the real conflict is not among 
the friends of Temperance, as these words suggest, but 
between those who seek to suppress by Jaw the sale of 
intoxicating spirits as a beverage, and those who de- 
mand its unrestrained sale and use. 

What shall the friends of Temperance do? Many 
of the best of them were in that Convention, and felt 
the humiliation of its course. Others there, out of 
love to general issues of the Republican party, desired 
to cling yet to its organization. But there are others, 
a few to-day, perhaps, who think this course of their 
honored and favorite party will necessitate their open 
withdrawal, and the organization of a party that will 
faithfully express their convictions. Such a party, if 
organized, will become a power in the land. The 
Chicago movement for a national party was none too 
soon. The Republicans of Massachusetts having 
refused to accept this chief issue of the hour and the 
Democrats having opposed it, it will be for those who 
believe it to be the real issue, to take such steps as 
their consciences shall approve. Meantime, let Pro- 
hibitionists be put to speak and work in the lecture- 
field, and the: State saved, if — from the demor- 
alization that threatens it.» " 


. Bill. 





The last novelty in the Lyceum line is the announce- 
ment of a Union course, in which contested ideas will 
be represented by their advocates the same night, on 
the same platform. Mr. Greeley and Prof. Perry, 
of Williamstown, will each present his views on Pro- 
tection and Free Trade; Messrs. Fulton and Haven, 
on the Woman’s Ballot ; Messrs. Alger and Townsend, 
on Christ; Dr. Loring, and one unannounced, on Re- 
publicanism and Democracy. Wendell Phillips speaks 


4s2 | on Prohibition, and Carleton on the Chinese Question. 


“ This is a novelty high,” as the French fashion-plates 
say. The course is under the direction of Prof. Tour- 
jee, who will conclude it with a grand chorus. It is 
for the benefit of the North Stjeet Mission. No other 
course advertised will give so rare and rich an enter- 
tainment. It is worth more than the Harvard and 
Oxford race, and is the true idea of a college race, the 
conflict of mind with mind on the highest themes. The 
only question is as to the debate between Messrs. 
Townsend and Alger. It might have been as well to 
have omitted this subject as too sacred for the place, 
yet as every one is debating the topic, it could perhaps 
be properly considered by such competent representa- 
tives. Truth and Christ will not fail in the encounter. 
The old discussions of the Lyceum were “bogus.” 
These will be, like Congrersional debates, honest, and 
to the best of the ability of their speakers. Opposites 
are well matched, except that Mr. Fulton ought to have 
dad a woman to defend her side. It will be an attrac- 
tive course, and become as popular as “ interviewing,” 
or other original conceptions of its original originator, 
Mr. James Redpath. Tickets are selling rapidly. 





Mr. Sumner’s oration, at Worcester, was more re- 
markable for what it omitted, than for what it ex- 
pressed. He spoke of the yet unadopted Fifteenth 
Amendment, and of his wiser plan, of passing a Politi- 
cal Rights Bill, as Congress had passed a Civil Rights 
He opposed repudiation, and advised the replac- 
ing of greenbacks with national bank issues, thereby 
developing local banks, and approaching nearer to 
specie payments. He advised Spain to let Cuba go, 
and Canada to come to the United States. He de- 
clared himself independent, and seemingly indifferent 
to the great local question. It was like one of Web- 
ster’s speeches of the olden time, except that Webster 
said a good word for Anti-slavery, though he would 
vote none. Mr. Sumner said none for the equally 
great word, Prohibition. 





The Era thinks the effort to get Gen. Butler to seek 
religion at the Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, 
“well calculated to bring the cause of religion into 
contempt.” On the other hand, we admire the courage 
of the “ good sister who singled him out, and earnestly 
entreated him to come up to the altar;” and of “ the 
zealous brother who on his knees entreated him to go 
forward,” though we doubt the fact of that knee-work. 
Even the minister who joined the entreaties, and “ of- 
fered to keep the meeting open all night, if the Gen- 
eral would come forward,” did not overstep his official 
prerogatives. Benjamin F. Butler is a Christian, or 
he is not. If not a Christian, he is in danger of ever- 
lasting destruction. His talents, position, influence, 
are of no more avail to him than were those of 
Agrippa when Paul olmost persuaded him to become 





a Christian. Had he gone forward, and given his 
heart to God, it would have been the means, perhaps, 
of leading hundreds on that ground to Christ. The 
meeting could hardly have broken up till morning. 
We rejoice that our brethren, and sisters also, did not 
fear the face of clay, nor have respect unto men, but 
sought for lost sinners among the most exalted person- 
ages on the ground. Gov. Sprague, Gen. Butler, Col- 
lector Russell, and other celebrities visiting that place, 
need this salvation as much as the poorest wanderer 
on the grounds. If our brethren and sisters there con- 
tinue thus faithful, God will send them more abundant 
increase, and we shall see the religious governors, and 
senators, and public men who visit the spot, earnest in 
the prayer circle, and among the congregation, entreat- 
ing lost sinners to come to a willing, waiting Saviour. 
“ Kings shall be thy nursing fathers.” 





The Tribune, speaking in reference to the effects of 
the late tornado on churches, says : — 

“ There are churches in England, situated in the most ex- 
posed situations on the coast, which have withstood the gales 
of eight centuries, and which, though somewhat dilapidated, 
are in no danger of blowing over. But then they were built 
to stand anything in the way of wind — built of honest stone, 
and of honest mortar. Compare these with the absurd, pre- 
tentious, conglomerate, and concrete structures which disfig- 
ure half the towns and villages of our country! Heretofore, 
these have oftenest been removed from the face of the earth 
by fire ; now it seems they are not proof against the wind.” 

This criticism will bear a little criticising. English 
churches have lost their steeples in a whirlwind, as 
that of Chichester Cathedral. But very few, if any, of 
the old churches have any steeples; they have a low, 
square tower, which only an earthquake can destroy. 
Hardly one of the ancient churches has a steeple, ex- 
cept in the case of a cathedral, and seldom even then. 
The New England whirlwind was much more than a 
gale. It threw down stone pinnacles, and twisted the 
strongest stone steeple in this city out of shape. Nev- 
ertheless, we hope American churches will be built 
more and more of stone. Get the best location, and 
make it large enough, and put upon it a stone church. 
It need not be completely finished at first. Leave 
steeple and towers to be built afterward. Build for 
the ages. Let nothing poorer than brick, if possible, 
go into the walls of the Lord’s house. 





The National Musical Congress that assembled at 
Music Hall, last week, Wednesday and Thursday, 
under the invitation of Dr. Tourjee, was a decided suc- 
cess. Important questions concerning church music 
were discussed, and a permanent organization effected. 
We shall give a review of its work, from one of its 
members, next week. 





Mr. Tilton got off these hits, in his speech before 
the Woman’s Suffrage Convention at Newport : — 

“ Any man who by long observation can get accustomed to 
woman’s attire, can get accustomed to woman’s franchise. I 
would rather see woman stand with the ballot in her hand, 
than with the Grecian bend in her back. In reply to the 
applause which followed this witticism, the speaker said he 
hoped the audience would not shake the house so hard as to 
shake down anybody’s back hair.” 

Ladies will learn, when they get the ballot, that all 
dress for display is as unladylike in woman as it is 
ungentlemanly in man. That bird in the hand will 
displace many that now hide in the bush on their 
backs and their heads. 
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Original and Selected Papers. 


—~o— 
** Ye shall not surely die!’ — Gen. iii. 4. 
A NEW DRINKING SONG, 
Dedicated to the Whiskey Government of the United States. 
BY GEORGE SENNOTT. 
“ Here’s your Heatta!” In perdition they heard it and 
trembled ! 
The shadows grew black, as the syllables fell! 
The lost knew what Hell’s benediction resembled, 
And quailed, as its hiss thrilled the echoes of hell ! 
“ Pollution, Dishonor, Despair, and Decay, 
All arise at that wish! May they clasp us to-day. 


“ Here’s rour Heatta!” When this poison has blasted 
your bloom — 
When your manhood is brutified down to the dust ; 
When love turns to loathing, and thinks of the tomb, 
Not to sanctify grief, but to cover disgust ; 
Then, then, will this cup, and its blessings display, 
What shapes of the pit we’re evoking to-day ! 


“ Here's rour Hearts anp Lone Lirge!” Life, that calls 
upon death 
With longing, with curses, with tears, and in vain; 
Until palsy assuages the anguish of breath, 
Or madness extinguish both anguish and brain ; 
*Tis the life of this cup: Shall the fiend have his way ? 
Shall we swear in the words of that Master to-day ? 


IN PERIL. 





BY REY. T. M. EDDY. 


Is it not almost incredible that our missionary work is in 
grave peril? There is no general financial disaster ; no 
revulsion toppling down fortunes, destroying the accumula- 
tions of years in an hour. In spite of drought, the har- 
vests have been abundant, the orchards and vineyards have 
been burdened with fruits, the fields have yielded richly. 
It is a year of luxury. Evidences of expanding means are 
on every side. Houses? costly furniture, elegant equipages, 
added possessions, enlarged appliances for business, and 
yet the missionary cause is in peril! Is in peril for want 
of means! Is possibly to be compelled into a retreat for 
simple want of money ! 

One dollar per member would more than meet existing 
liabilities and enable the managers to sound the note of 
advance, but for all that, the cause is in peril ! 

A small advance on the part of each congregation 
would end the peril, and send a thrill of joy through the 
Church at home and abroad; but they are contracting in- 
stead. A few mills on the dollar to the gains of our peo- 
ple the present year, and the danger is ended. A small 
shrinkage of the sums devoted to adornment and pleasure, 
and the crisis is passed with a shout. An honest giving to 
God of the tenth due Him, and a fair share of that given 
our missions, and we shall hear no more of retreat, no 
more of shortening sail, no more of the disgraceful talk of 
calling home our men. 


It is the year of revivals. Thousands have honestly pro- | 
fessed the gift of Perfect Love, declaring that it was pre- 


ceded by complete consecration of soul, body, and substance. 
God will expect enlarged liberality. He will look for aug- 
mented gifts. He will expect the payment of the conse- 
crated substance. O it cannot be — surely it cannot be — 
that in such a year of revived churches, a year of sanctifying 
power, of purifying grace, that amid temporal abundance, 
amid increased wealth and redundant stores, the work of 
Christ among the lost, the ignorant, the dying, the work of 
Christ among heathen men and apostate churches is to suf- 
fer, is permitted to languish, is left to die! 

It is a year of revivals. Converts are gathered by 
thousands. If we credit revival notices, among them are 
families of means and position. Where are their thank- 
offerings ? 

Are we taking our missionary money for church build- 
ing? Are we shrinking our offerings on the altar of 
a world’s conversion, for home embellishment ? 

Brethren, whose Conferences are to meet in the spring, 
we are to answer, retreat or advance. The West has 
spoken, and the answer is as cheering as we desired. The 
final decision is with the churches in the older States. 

The Methodist Pulpit can save it! The Methodist Pul- 
pit can change defeat into victory. Let us put this cause 
above controversy, above questions of to-day, put it, as in the 
past, first among our connectional causes, first in honor, in 
dignity, in zeal, in love ; let us sound, as of yore, our call 
to the people who love us, and honor shall come in place 
of shame. 

This is no official appeal. It is written from no edito- 
rial desk ; it is the hearty word of a brother pastor whose 
record is to be judged by his brethren. 

Let us first, loudest, most persistently enforce the claims 
of our Missionary Society. Others are of vital importance, 
but they stand or fall with this. Let us go to our churches 
charged with missionary zeal, and by word and example 
lead them to meet the call of the hour. 

Our laymen surely cannot be indifferent at such a time. 
Surely no local or temporary controversy will be permitted 
to stay their hands or seal their hearts.. They are for the 
Church in any contingency, and will not consent to take 
away the crown of its glory in the face of the heathen. 





It is time to take this subject to the closet where shams 
are out of the question and the soul is face to face with 
God. It is time to carry it to our family prayer in the 
presence of those who know very well when we are or are 
not in genuine earnest. It is time to look at our past 
offerings when we kneel at the table of our dying Lord. 
It is time to compare our offerings with the measure of our 
ability and with the blessings God hath given us. 

Again, I say: the missionary cause is in grave peril, and 
our souls are in deadly peril if we suffer, by fault of ours, 
disaster to come upon it. 





THE BOLD FRONTIER PREACHER. 


Rev. Mr. Wakeley has made a little book full of stories of 
the life of Rev. Wm. Cravens of Virginia, who was a wild and 
wicked youth, got converted, and became a powerful preacher. 
He hated rum and slavery and never failed to hit them hard. 
He was of great frame, weighing 275 pounds. Some of the 
stories are excellently good. These are among them :— 

THE SLAVE-HOLDER, 


Mr. Cravens, having preached in a place in Virginia a 
sermon on the sin of slavery, as being contrary to the Golden 
Rule, contrary to God’s Word, and in opposition to the 
Declaration of Independence, was violently denounced by a 
man who had sold a slave and bought a pew in a church in 
the neighborhood. He collected around him several sinners 
of the baser sort; excited great prejudice against Mr. Cra- 
vens. They went to him and demanded he should make a 
public apology for such preaching. To the surprise of many 
who heard him, he readily consented to do so, and the time 
was appointed. When the day arrived a great crowd came 
to hear his apology. He was punctual to the hour, read a 
hymn, which was sung, then he prayed ; after which he arose 
from his knees, looked over the audience, then took up the 
Bible and turned over its leaves very rapidly. “ Well,” 
said Mr. Cravens, “I am to preach an apologistic sermon 
to-day, but I cannot find a suitable text.” He paused and 
looking right in the face of the leader of the opposition, 
leaning over the pulpit, @e cried out: “I have it now, 
honeys: ‘ Sell a negro and buy a pew.’” ‘The man looked 
daggers, and began to wring and twist as Mr. Cravens 
proceeded with his sermon, which was as pointed as his 
text. The man endured it as long as he could, and then 
he started for the door. As he went down the aisle, with 
his gloves and pocket-handkerchief stuffed into the outside 
pocket of his coat, hitching up his shoulders and smarting 
under the withering rebuke of the old son of thunder, Mr. 
Cravens said: “ Stop a little, honey, let me fill your other 
pocket before you go.” But the man would not stop to 
get his other pocket filled, he having load enough to carry, 
and went away mortified and chagrined, with the text 
ringing in his ear: “ Sell a negro and buy a pew.” 

THE CLASS-MEETING. 

Mr. Cravens, in meeting class, was very plain and pointed 
in his questions, and laconic in his‘ answers. He made the 
application as he went along. Meeting class at a certait 
place in Virginia, he spoke very encouragingly to those — 

“Who are travelling home to God, 
In the way their fathers trod.” 


Then he came to a distiller, whose employment he well 
knew, and in his own peculiar way tapped him on the 
shoulder, and said: “ Brother, will you be so kind as to 
tell the class how many gallons you can make to the 
bushel?” The distiller made no answer, and Mr. Cravens 

on to the next, leaving conscience to do its work 
with the distiller. He then inquired of a slave-holder: 
“ Brother, how do you get along in the good way?” The 
brother arose, and made very stammering work of it. His 
throat seemed very dry and husky, and he had a bad 
cough. He said “he did not get along as well as he 
wished,” and complained of his coldness and lukewarmness, 
and then he would cough. Mr. Cravens told him “ it was 
only a little wool he had in his throat;” and said, “ Cough 
away, brother ; that’s right, cough up the negroes.” 

THE PRAYER-MEETING. 

Mr. Cravens attended a prayer-meeting one evening, 
where he spent the night. The prayers were dull and dry, 
and the meeting spiritless. The minister'called on two 
men to pray — the one a slave-holder the other a distiller. 
After the prayer-meeting Mr. Cravens went home with the 
preacher, who complained of the dullness of the meeting. 
“No wonder,” said Mr. Cravens, “you had such a dull 
meeting, since you crucified the Lord between two thieves.” 

GENERAL BLACKBURN, 

General Blackburn was a man of considerable distinc- 
tion, aristocratic and wealthy. He was a lawyer of supe- 
rior talents. He was an opposer of the Methodists; he had 
a particular dislike to any emotion or expression of feeling 
One day he said to Mr. Cravens, speaking against shout- 
ing: “ You see you Methodists are wrong; for still water 
always runs deep.” Mr. Cravens inquired: “ General, did 
you ever see still water run at all? And who are the 
inhabitants of still water? Snakes, toads, turtles, tad- 
poles, etc. This is their birthplace, their home. Still 
water is very impure, stagnant, unlike the sparkling spring, 
or the clear-running brook.” 


THE LOCAL PREACHER. 
There was a local preacher from the south side of the 





Blue Ridge Mountain in Virginia, who had moved over 
into Mr, Cravens’s neighborhood, and brought with him a 
slave man and his wife, whom he owned. A short time 
after he sold the woman for three hundred dollars. Soon 


after he was invited to in the ho 
where Mr. Gravens atten Phen he’ 


preaching. The local preacher delivered his message, and, 
according to the custom of the times, a ¢lass-meeting was 
held immediately after the sermon. The class-leader de- 
sired the local preacher to meet the classyand he con- 
sented to dg so. He began with Mr. Cravens, inquiring : 
“Well, brother, how is it with you?” “ Very well,” an- 
swered Cravens. “But have you the love ef God shed 
abroad in your heart?” Mr. Cravens “had heard of his 
selling the man’s wife, and his soul was full of righteous 
indignation, and in a tone of thunder he said: “ You nig- 
ger thief, do you stand before me with the three hundred 
dollars in your pocket you got for that man’s wife you sold 
the other day and ask me about the love of God in my 
soul? Go and give the man back the money he paid you 
for the slave, and bring the woman back to her husband, 
from whom you have separated her, before you ask me 
about the love of God in my soul.” The man looked al- 
most petrified. He looked as David did when Nathan 
said to him, “Thou art the man,” and like Belshazzar 
when he read the handwriting on the wall. Then Mr. 
Cravens turned to the class-leader, whose name was Jacob, 
and said: “Jake, if you ever invite a nigger thief to meet 
this class again I will present a charge against you, have 
you brought before the society, and expelled.” 


THE SPIRITUAL BUILDING. 


In 1800 Dr. Bond heard Mr. Cravens preach in Balti- 
more on the spiritual building. After having noticed the 
foundation, he dwelt upon the superstructure. He showed 
the materials of which it was composed, and represented 
the Master-builder erecting the edifice, laying one stone 
upon another. He said, among others, he beheld a stone 
of rare beauty, that he admired exceedingly ; and said this 
stone must have a conspicuous place in the front part of 
the building, for it will greatly add to its beauty. He 
placed it upon the wall, adding, “ That is a most beautiful 
stone.” But, to his surprise, it would not fit the living 
stones — it would not lie down, and a corner of it stuck 
out, making it look very awkward. He took his hammer 
and knocked off a corner of it to make it smooth, so it 
would lie down; but it still stuck out, and it would not lie 
down, He tried it again, with no better success. He took 
his hammer and struck the stone a heavy blow, in order to 
make it lie, when, to his surprise, the stone broke, and out 
jumped a negro and a whiskey bottle. The idea was this: 
they could not build with im materials ; they will not 
fit — they must not build with whiskey and slavery. 


CONTRARY. DAYS. 
BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 


We all have days when everything goes wrong. We 
get up in the morning with the best intentions in the world, 
and begin the work of the day hopefully, with a full stock 
of courage and patience ; and we have to fight obstacles and 
row against wind and tide from the rising of the sun to the 
going down of the same. Little obstacles perhaps, but 
quite sufficient to hinder us. Light winds and tides, but 
a good many of them. 

This bit of moralizing was suggested’to me by seeing a 
little boy stumble on the street and drop a half-eaten apple 
into the mud, while his hat, which his unfortunate stumble 
had jerked off, sailed away into a neighboring field on the 
wings of the wind; said field being full of wide ditehes 
which he had been forbidden to approach. 

As I looked at him there came back to me the memory 
of a bitter cold day in winter, one of the winters of my 
housekeeping life, and I realized just how the little fellow 
felt. 

On that cold day we were living in a large old house 
which had been a country tavern half a century before, 
when people believed in airy rooms and great fire-places. 
We made a sitting-room of what had been the bar-room, 
covering the floor with two ordinary-sized carpets that yet 
left a wide margin for improvements next to the walls. 
This room was on the sunny side of the house, and when 
old Boreas whistled and blew and made it quite impossible 
for us to stay on the bleak moor of the north kitchen, we 
just cooked and ate and studied and did fancy-work in the 
bar-room. d 

You wouldn’t suppose that such a bitter cold day could 
have been one of the contrary ones, but it was. 

My husband used to wake me in the mornings as soon 
as the house was warm enough to stir round comfortably ; 
but it was very late on this particular morning before he 
aroused me. a . 

“Don’t get up yet,” he said,“ I’ve been down-stairs and 
the house is all frozen up. The most unbridled imagina- 
tion would not conceive the wild idea of warming the 
kitchen. The water-pail is frozen solid, and two tum- 
blers, one pitcher, and the basin that your mother 
you, are cracked by the frost. A tower of ice is 
from the top of the vinegar bottle, and the -aci 
therefrom is quietly spreading itself over the new 
the pantry shelves, Farther than that, deponent 
not.” _ 








Hl 
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“Ts there a fire anywhere?” I asked sleepily, putting 
the end of my nose out of bed but drawing it back quickly 
as soon as the frost struck it. 

“Yes. In the sitting-room. There is a slight thaw in 
that direction. But it is too cold to get breakfast any- 
where.” 

“Is it? We'll see about that,” I answered resolutely. 
“ Just call me when the room is warm. I was having a 
beautiful dream and I want to finish it.” 

When I went down into the bar-room I thought I had 
never seen it look so wide and dreary before. It certainly 
had the convenience that Mr. Micawber sought in Austra- 
lia — “ > 

It was Saturday. Baking day. With all the baking 
apparatus frozen. With no baker or market within seven 
miles. With the holy Sabbath only sixteen hours ahead. 

“ What will you do?” asked my husband dubiously. 
His face wore the puzzled expression so common to mas- 
culine visages in a dilemma. If it had only been a ques- 
tion to be ciphered out, a something to be mathematically 
demonstrated, his way would have been clear, but it was 
simply a question of bread and butter. My woman’s ge- 
nius rose at once, equal to the occasion. 

“Do?” I repeated, showing as little of my sense of 
superiority as I could, “Do? Why, get breakfast, of 
course.” 

“ But how?” 

“ First, we will make some tea. We won't wait to 
thaw out the tea-kettle; we can make it for once in the 
tea-pot with cold water.” 

“ Well, you just set it to stewing and I will bring the 
rest of the things in.” 

“ We can warm up the cold roast and fry over the pota- 
toes,” said I, cheerily, “and the coals are already bright 
enough to toast the bread. I like this way of living. It’s 
real gypsey. Just set out the table, please. It’s too cold 
for company and we'll do as Mrs. Jones did.” 

“ How was that ?” 

“ As if you had forgotten.” 

“] don’t think I ever heard of anything in particular 
that Mrs. Jones did, and I haven’t the slightest idea what 
Mrs. Jones is referred to.” 

“Mrs. Peter Jones. We were going past her house, you 
and I,—no, it was your brother and I,— and we heard 
her talking to her husband. ‘Now, Pete Joneg you 
needn’t speak a word. I shall do just what I’d ruther.’ 
That tea will lose all its delicate aroma. Let me set it 
off.” . 

It was in an earthen tea-pot, and, as I lifted it carefully, 
the bottom of it chose to remain on the stove. No power 
of cohesion could keep that tea in position after the sides 
of the pot were removed. Down it came, hissing and 
spluttering on the top of the stove, splashing in boiling 
cascades down its sides, and then spreading itself out as 
flat as possible all over the carpet. 

“ Whew,” said my husband, looking at me and the sub- 
siding tea as if we were parts of a tableau, “what will 
come next ?” 

“ The coffee-pot,” I answered. “ That is Britannia and 
it can’t burst. We'll make coffee next. But first, I must 
wipe up some of this tea. Fetch the floor-cloth, please.” 

“The mop, you mean. Anything else from the back 
settlements ?” 

“ Yes, the kerosene filler. It will save one journey.” 

They were brought, and the oil can was deposited in a 
corner near by, while I reached under and around the stove 
in search of the wasted tea-grounds. I felt the bottom of 
my skirt catch on something as I changed my position, but 
“one thing at a time” is my motto, so I didn’t look round 
until my husband exclaimed suddenly, “My dear! you 
have tipped that filler over.” 

“ Where? What?” My head was dizzy with bending 
down, 

“The kerosene ! 
the carpet.” 

I snatched the can from the floor and sprang up to as- 
certain the extent of the mischief. As I did so, 1 struck 
my head against the high old-fashioned mantel-piece where 
my husband had just put a plate of butter to soften. It 
was a narrow shelf and the butter lost its balance at once, 
and, turning completely over, came squarely down upon 
the top of the stove and stuck there, melting away as 
prodigally as if it had not cost fifty cents a pound. 

“ Really,” said my husband, meditatively, while I rubbed 
a new phrenological development on my head, “ really, my 
dear, the fates are opposed to our having any breakfast.” 
He righted the butter and placed it on the table. Its 
pretty oak-leaf stamp was quite gone. 

I did not deign to reply. I had a different subject un- 
der contemplation. Did you ever see a half-pint of kero- 
sene spread itself in a woollen carpet ? 

“Just look at it,’ said my husband dolefully, “ How 
that grease spot grows!” . ; 

“ Of course it does,” I answered snappishly. “ It will 
never stop. If you had put that into your lecture on 
‘Everlasting Influences,’ instead of that nonsense about 
moving the other side of the Atlantic Ocean by throwing 
& pebble into Boston Bay, there would have been some 
sense to it.” 

He laughed ‘heartily at.. my ill-natured fling at his lec- 
ture, but he was not to be diverted from the business of 
the day. “Literary critiques are out of order just now,” 


It is running out of the can all over 





he said. “It is not the mind but the stomach that is 
waiting to be fed. How is that to be accomplished ?” 
“ Bread,” I began sagely, “ bread is the staff of life. I have 
two good loaves of it safe in a stone jar.” 

“ And where is the jar?” 

+ “In the cellar-way. On the upper stair. Please bring 

it while I watch the coffee.” It is possible that ten sec- 
onds had elapsed when I heard a dull fall in the cellar- 
way, and directly, something went bounce, bounce, down 
the stairs. I knew without looking, that it was the bread. 
I knew too that the cellar had a soft, muddy floor that 
never froze or dried. Our way across it was on wide 
oy but the bread would be likely to choose a path for 
itself, 

I opened the door. My husband sat on the upper stair, 
gazing hopelessly down into the dark depths below. The 
empty jar was beside him. As he looked up our eyes 
met, and we burst simultaneously into a fit of laughter 
which was only checked by my terror lest he should go 
rolling down the stairs after the bread. 

“ The law of gravitation is perfectly established in this 
house,” he said, at last. “My dear, don’t you think we 
had better go back to bed, and omit the day altogether ?” 

“No, I am going to have some breakfast.” “ Perse- 
verance accomplishes wonders,” is an old saying. We 
found it true. It seemed impossible to accomplish any- 
thing but wonders. 

We had our breakfast and repaired damages ; all but 
the grease-spot. That maintained its position and enlarged 
itself in spite of my efforts to take it out, until, in disgust, 
I gave the carpet to a very poor woman who had not the 
courage to decline it. 


TO A PINE-TREE. 


Far up on Katahdin thou towerest, 
Purple-blue with the distance and vast ; 
Like a cloud o’er the lowlands thou lowerest, 
That hangs poised on a lull in the blast, 

To its fall leaning awful. 





In the storm, like a prophet o’ermaddened, 
Thou singest and tossest thy branches ; 
Thy heart with the terror is gladdened, 
Thou forebodest the dread avalanches, 
When whole mountains swoop valeward. 


In the calm thou o’erstretchest the valleys 
With thine arms, as if blessings imploring, 

Like an old king led forth from his palace, 
When his 
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To the lumberer asleep neath thy glooming, 
Thou dost sing of wild billows in motion, 
Till he longs to be swung ’mid their booming} 

In the tents of the Arabs of ocean, 
Whose finned isles are their cattle, 


For the gale snatches thee for his lyre, 
With mad hand crashing melody frantic, 
While he pours forth his mighty desire 
To leap down on the eager Atlantic, 
Whose arms stretch to his playmate. 


The wild storm makes his lair in thy branches, 
Preying thence on the continent under ; 
Like a lion crouched close on his haunches, 
There awaiteth his leap the fierce thunder, 
Growling low with impatience. 


Spite of winter, thou keep’st thy green glory, 
Lusty father of ‘Titans past number ; 
The snow-flakes alone make thee hoary, 
Nestling close to thy branches in slumber, 
And thee mantling with silence. 


Thon alone knowest the splendor of winter, 
’Mid thy snow-silvered, hushed precipices, 
Hearing crags of green ice groan and — 
And then plunge down the muffled abysses, 

In the quiet of midnight. 


Thou alone knowest the glory of summer, 
Gazirg down on thy broad seas of forest, 
On thy subjects that send a proud murmur 
Up to thee, to their sachem, who towerest 
From thy bleak throne to heaven. 


~~ 





Tue Dance. — My accusation is that the dance, instead 
of affording an opportunity for mutually ennobling compan- 
ionship between man and woman, inspired with a chaste and 
sweet interfused remembrance of their contrasted relation- 
ship to each other, — that the dance, instead of this, consists 
substantially of a system of means contrived with more than 
human ingenuity to excite the instincts of sex to action, 
however subtle and disguised at the moment, in its sequel 
the most bestial and degrading. I charge that here, and 
not elsewhere, in the anatomy of that elusive fascination 
which belongs so peculiarly to the dance, the scalpel is laid 
upon the quivering secret of life. Passion, — passion trans- 
formed if you please never so much, subsisting in no matter 
how many mye Berne o> d of sensuality, — passion, 
and nothing else, is the true basis of the popularity of the 
dance. 

It is no accident that the dance is what it is. It mingles 
the sexes in such closeness of personal approach and con- 
tact as, outside of the dance, is nowhere tolerated in respec- 
table society. It does this under a complexity of circum- 
stances that conspire to heighten the impropriety of it. It 
is evening and the hour is late, there is the delicious and 
unconscious intoxication of music and motion in the blood, 
there is the strange confusing sense of being individually un- 
observed among so many, while yet the natural “noble 
shame,” which guards the purity of man and woman alone 





together, is absent — such is the occasion, and still, hour af- 
ter hour, the dance whirls its giddy kaleidoscope around, 
bringing hearts so near that they p don beat against each 
other, mixing the warm, mutual breaths, darting the fine 
personal electricity across between the meetin fingers, 
flushing the face and lighting the eyes with a quick ’ 
subject often to gross interpretations on the part of the vile- 
hearted, —why, this fashionable institution seems to me to 
have been invented in an unfriendly quarter, usually con- 
ceived of as situated under vs, to give our human passions 
leave to disport themselves, unreproved by conscience, by 
reason, or by shame, almost at their will. 

And then consider, ye Christian fathers, and brothers, 
and husbands, to what horrible hazards of contact the op- 
portunities of the dance expose your daughters, and sisters, 
and wives. For who, that has gained any experience of the 
world, is ignorant of the fact that hardly once does a consid- 
erable party assemble, even in the most respectable society, 
without including some man whom his associates know to be 
a libertine at heart, if not in life? To think of pure woman 
pastured on with palms of pollution, and with imminent eyes 
of adultery, by such a bull of Bashan, the evening long, in 
the promiscuous corral of the dance! What better facilities 
could be imagined for an accomplished voluptuary to com- 
pass the capture of his prey ! 1 

Faugh! in the ordinary occasions of society, a lady may 
let her sacred intuitions have some play to guard her against 
the access of impurity in the uniform of a gentleman. But it 
is the boast of the dance that it is a democrat and a leveler, 
permitting no individual caprice to break the circuit of univer- 
sal equality. You may shudder to your heart’s core at the 
contact that is coming, — but the dance leaves you no elec- 
tion, — you must take it when it comes. Blush, blush hence- 
forth, ye Christian women, when you are invited to submit 
your persons to the use of a diversion that may at any time 
choose to bring you finger-tip to finger-tip with those whose 
touch is pollution, or, it may be, encircle you in their arms ! 

A burning blush of speechless shame were the best reply 
to the insult of such an invitation. But I plead against an 
advocate more eloquent than any individual's words. Ob, 
Fashion ! Fashion! what power hast thou to browbeat holy 
Nature, so that she dares not speak to assert her sacred 


claims against thy imperious sway ! — The Dance in Modern 
Society. ; 

1 We shall never lose the im: made years upon our minds in 
the chances of Western travel by Ket on the canal, by he 4% prac- 


ticed libertine relate his experience in the art of femaleseduction. His mas- 
ter secret lay, as he said with horrid complacency, in accustoming his quarry 
to the touch of his hands, and es: to the shock of being kissed. In 
pete | use his own brutal expression, he “ tamed ” the selected victims 
0 villainy. 





Deata oF Lapy Jane Grey In THE Tower. — She 
paused, as if to put away from her the world, with which 
she had now done forever. Then she added : “1 pray you 
all, poor Christian le, to bear me witness that I die a 
true Christian womah, and that I look to be saved by no 
uther means than the mercy of God, in the merits of the 
blood ot His only Son, our Lord Jesus Christ. And now, 
good people, while I am alive, I pray you to assist me with 
your rs.” Kneeling down she said to Feckenham, the 
ouly divine whom Mary would allow to come near her, 
“Shall I say this psalm?” The Abbot faltered, “ Yes.” 
—— she repeated, in a clear voice, the noble psalm, 
“ Have mercy u me, O God, after Thy great goodness ; 
according to the multitude of Thy mercies do away mine 
offenses.” When she had come to the last line, she stood 
up on her feet and took off her gloves and kerchief, which 
she gave to Elizabeth Tylney. The Book of Psalms she 
gave to Thomas Brydges, the lieutenant’s deputy. Then 
she untied her gown, and took off her bridal gear. The 
headsman offered to assist her ; but she put his hands gently 
aside, and drew a white kerchief round her eyes. The 
veiled figure of the executioner sank at her feet, and begged 
her forgiveness for what he had now to do. She whispe 
in his ear a few soft words of pity and pardon, and then 
said to him openly, “I pray you dispatch me quickly.” 
Kneeling before the block, she felt for it blindly with her open 
fingers. One who stood by her touched and guided her 
hand to the place which it sought, when she laid down her 
noble head, and saying, “ Lord, into Thy hands I commend 
my spirit,” p , with the prayer on her lips, into her 
everlasting rest.—“ Her Majesty's Tower,” by Hepworth 
Dizon. 
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Rest. —‘* Hold me, auntie.” What sweet trust and lov-, 
ing confidence were expressed in the dear little upturned 
face, as Edith, tired of play, stood at my side with out- 
stretched arms! ‘ Hold me, auntie, ” and in an instant the 
child was folded to my bosom. 

After a little time of silence and resting, — 

“ Auntie, do you ever want to be holded ?” 

“ Yes, darling; very often.” 

“ Well, then, who holds you ?” 

“IT have the ‘ Everlasting Arms’ around me. My dear 
little Edith can not understand this now ; but, as she grows 
older, I hope she will know it all. Though I can not feel 
the arms of my heavenly Protector, as you, darling, feel 
mine, sheltering you, and pressing you lovingly to my side, 
I know that I am as carefully guarded and as tenderly held. 
When you say, ‘ Our Father who art in heaven,’ you think 
of the Good Shepherd ; and I am His little Edith, just as 
you are mine : He lets me rest upon Him, just as you do upon 
me.” - 

A slightly wondering look, a gentle smile, and the little 
one was asleep on my Boor 

Thus it is with us full-grown children, tired of the toys of 
the world, wearied with life’s trifling. O, what a precious- 
ness there is in thé security of the Everlasting Arms! Lov- 
ingly, trustingly, we rest from all care, all folly, all strife 
and anxiety, on the bosom of Christ our Saviour. — The 
Christian Banner. 


————————— — 


The preacher who divides his discourse into too many 
heads, will hardly find ears for them all. 














THE DARK. 
Where do the chickens run, 
When they are afraid ? 

Out of the light, out of the sun, 
Into the dark, into the shade, 
Under their mother’s downy wing, 

No longer afraid of anything. 


Dear little girl, dear little boy, 
Afraid of the dark, 
Bid you good-by to the daylight with joy, 
Be glad of the night, for hark! 
The darkness no danger at all can bring ; 
It is the shadow of God’s wing. 


Where do the little violets creep, 
In the time of snow ? 
Into the dark, to rest and sleep, 
And to wait for the spring they go 
Under the ground where no storm can reach, 
And God takes tender care of each. 


Are you afraid, little girl or boy, 
Of the dark of death ? 
Jesus will carry you, full of joy, 
To the world of light, He saith : 
Under the ground where the violets sleep, 
Your little body the Lord will keep. 
other at Home. 





——@— 


Warcn ror Souts.— A leading Sunday-school super- 
intendent of this city, in a-three-minute address to his teach- 
ers, at last Sunday morning’s prayer-meeting, compared the 
faithful teacher to those who “ watch for souls.” He illus- 
trated the matter on this wise: ‘ How intently and eagerly 
we watch our business, our household aflairs, all our mate- 
rial interests. Some boys are trapping pigeons on the moun- 
tain two miles away from my country place. They are 
there every day, cutting short their morning nap, regardless 
of the damp and chill of early dawn, just as the day is break- 
ing. O, how they watch from their cover for the timid birds, 
as they approach the nest! One of our teachers, standing 
on the rocks at Newport, watched hour afier hour his trol- 
ling line floating far out into the breakers. Not a nibble. 
The rest of the party soon tired of the sport ; yet still he pa- 
tiently watched his line. Just at sunset the tremor that 
quivered along the line indicated a bite. How intently we 
all watched, while with utmost care and skill, now struggling 
to keep his foothold, now drenched with the wy 
breakers, at length the 30-pound bass was safely landed 
Dear fellow-teachers, let us watch for these children, in the 
class, at their homes, where temptation besets them, where 
dangers multiply. Let us watch how, at some cost and in- 
convenience, we may instruct them out of God’s Word, lov- 
ingly and patiently guide, and win them for Christ. Let us 
watch not the clock, as the manner of some is, to see if the 
hour is up ; or the superintendent, or each other, to discover 
wherewith we may find fault with somebody's shortcomings ; 
but for these souls committed to our charge, infinitely more 

recious than the baubles the multitude so eagerly pursue. 
The Lord make you to become fishers of men ! 





Poti. — Poll was eccentric. She would talk with first 
one, then another of my great-grandfather's family, but never 
two at once. Sometimes her fancy for oné member would 
Jast for three or four months. Then she would have noth- 
ing to do with that person, but would select some one else to 
converse with. On one of these occasions, she got out of 
her cage and flew away into the meadow. As it happened, 
the person who enjoyed her confidence just at that time was 
absent. So it proved to be vain for them to attempt to find 
her by calling her. She would not answer one of them. 
They hunted high and low, far and near. No Poll was to 
be found. 

The next morning her “ confidant” came back. He was 
informed of the flight of Poll. Off he started for the 
meadow. 

“ Poll! Poll! where are you ?” he called. 

“ Here I am,”’ answered a weak voice close by, and pres- 
ently Poll made her appearance, her feathers bedragg!ed 
in dew, her wings hanging by her side, and her generally 
= appearance entirely gone. On seeing him she cried 
shrilly, — 

“ Poll’s hungry. Poll wants a cracker. Poor Poll, she’s 
hungry.” 

She was very fond of whistling to dogs. She could whis- 
tle very shrilly, and when her cage was hung out of doors, 
nearly all the dogs in the neighborhood, or at least witbin 
hearing distance, would come at her call, thinking it pro- 
ceeded from some person. Poll would wait until they were 
quite near, then all at once she would cry out in the shrill- 
est of tones, — 

“ Get out, you curs, get out; I say!” 

It was very amusing to see how crestfallen the dogs would 
look, on seeing no one from whom the strange summons 
could have proceeded. 

A friend tells me that one time he called at a country 
residence in England. His host left him alone for a few 
minutes, when he was greatly astonished to hear some «ne 
in the room cry out, fiercely, — 

“ Curse you ! I say — curse you!” 

He looked about with astonishment, but could see no one. 
Immediately a drawling voice spoke, — 

“May the Lord have mercy on your miserable soul ! 
Amen!” 

Looking up, he espied a parrot sitting ona perch. The lu- 
dicrousness of the scene struck him so forcibly that he broke 
into a loud laugh. Instantly the parrot screamed out, — 

“ Laugh, you fool. I hope it'll do you good ?” 

Not very well brought up — that parrot ?— Rural. 





Acmost a Dronkarp. — A professor in one of the oldest 
colleges in New England writes us a private letter, from 
which we extract the following. It is a forcible illustration 
of the danger of the use of intoxicating drinks even as a 
medicine, and as such it is worthy of earnest consideration. 

“ When I was a boy of eight, my second sister was taken 
with what was pronounced to be liver complaint. She lin- 
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gered without much pain or any violent symptoms for about 
five years, and then went away to where ‘sickness and sor- 
| row, pain and death, are felt and feared no more.’ Ina few 
| weeks after her release, my oldest sister was taken in a sim- 
| ilar manner. Medicine had no power to relieve. She sank 
and sank till she no longer walked from room to room. , 

“ A change came, and she began to amend as gradually and 
as mysteriously as she declined. At length our good doctor 
and deacon thought some bitters woul help her. They 
were. made of gin and something. She improved rapidly, 
and even began to do a little housework. But every time 
she attempted to dismiss the bitters she was compelled to 
take her bed. So she held on for two years. Once she 
went to spend a few days with my brother, four miles off. 
— forgot to carry her bitters, and they had to send for 
them. 

“Then a suspicion came to her mind. She laid aside her 
bitters and took just the gin which a dose contained. She 
did not suffer. She omitted the gin and was sick. This 
she tried more than once. Then she said, ‘ Can I not live 
without gin? Then I will die.’ She quit her bitters, and 
had a long and severe sickness. But she persisted. She 
was willing to die, but not willing to be a slave to gin. At 
length she made a slow and sure recovery ; and still, after 
about forty years of tolerably good health, she looks back 
with thankfulness to her happy resolve to die rather than 
drink liquor all her days.” — Boston Daily Tribune. 

x a ieee Ete 

A party of Frenchmen were discussing foreign customs, 
and one of them remarked upon the American habit of des- 
ignating streets, not after celebrated men, noted battles, 
&e., but by numbers, as Seventeenth Street, Fortieth Street. 
“Exactly,” remarked one of the party; ‘and the Ameri- 
cans name their Generals in the same way. We have just 
had here General Diz.” 


—_———— —— > 
Eniema No. 31. 
Iam composed of 28 letters. 
My 17, 6, 21, 5 is a useful article. 
My 21, 24, 6, 28 is a Book in the Old Testament. 
My 5, 1, 26, 28, 12, 10, 23, 18, 1, 5, mixed with 
My 19, 6, 5, 21, 28, 28, 18, 28 is a good cure for burns. 
My 11, 22, 1, 2, 13 is what most boys have. 
My 5, 10, 28, 5, 25, 16 is an Editor's last name. 
My whole is one of Christ’s sayings. M. W. T. jr. 
Brook. yn. 
AnNswER TO Eniema No. 30. 
“« Get understanding.” 














OUR TIMES AND THEIR WORK. 


A SERMON PREACHED BEFORE THE BOSTON THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY AT ITS ANNIVERSARY, BY REV. T. M. EDDY. 

* And of the children of Issachar, which were men that had an under- 
standing of the times to know what Israel ought to do, the heads of them 
were two hundred ; and all their brethren were at their commandment.” 
1 Chron. xii. 32. 

With the death of Saul the sceptre passed from the house 
of Kish to that of Jesse, and David ascended the throne. He 
had been hunted from fastness to fastness, but “the slain on 
Gilboa” could not pursue or hinder, so he came to the crown 
without lifting up his spear against the Lord’s anointed. At 
Ziklag an army, “like the host of God” for number and 
prowess, gathered to his standard, and great multitudes 
thronged to Hebron where his coronation occurred. Who, or 
what was the dead Saul? Living— ah, that was different, 
for then he stood head and shoulders above his brethren — 
but dead, who need reverence or remember? So men faced 
from the west to greet the rising sun. 

David was peerless in war and from the hour when, with 
ruddy cheek, he went alone against the champion of Gath, he 
had been the idol of Israel. Deeper than chivalrous regard was 
the homage of those who knew prophecy had announced, by 
Samuel the Seer, that God had put away Saul and chosen 
the shepherd of Bethlehem. 

From beyond Manasseh, from the Mount of Precipitation, 
from the rich vale of Esdraelon, from the “tents of their re- 
joicing” came the sons of Issachar, whose symbol was the 
strong-boned ass “‘ crouching between two burdens.” Their 
leaders had “ understanding of the times ”— were astrologers, 
say some. Careful students of olden lore they were, for they 
gave signs of that mental training which only comes of 
study — but the téxt rather indicates that they were men of 
practical sense. They knew the disorders of the past, the 
lawlessness of the dark era of the judges, the military oppres- 
sions of Saul. They knew the nation wanted peace, the su- 
premacy of law, the end of anarchy, and that only the hero 
of Socho could restore order. Comprehending the situation, 
they saw “what Israel ought todo.” Saul was dead; Jon- 
athan, who alone of his dynasty might have ruled at such 
times, slept with his stern father under the royal oak at Ja- 
besh. David must be crowned at once. The splendors of 
coronation must dazzle the multitude; restless, plotting lead- 
ers must be engrossed by a foreign war and were sent against 
the Philistines, volunteers could overawe troubles at home. 
The captured ark must be brought to its place and thus re- 
ligious disquiet be calmed and religious enthusiasm aroused. 
Abuses must be stayed, freebooting suppressed, and the State 
Church made glorious by the throne of David. Among the 
threescore thousand or more of Issachar, the two hundred 
were a meagre minority, only as one to two or three thou- 
sand, but sharp perception, quick diagnosis, practical wisdom, 
and admirable discretion, made,them more than the many, 
for “the hearts of their brethren were at their command- 
ment.” 

So it will ever be. You may diffuse education and popu- 
larize knowledge, yet the leaders will be few and the follow- 








ers many. One Aristotle shapes for ages the laws of thought, 
and one Euclid leads for centuries the hosts who toil among 
demonstrations. A few busy men mould parties and engi- 
neer politics; a few lead the movements of ecclesiastical his- 
tory. Many may swarm across the mapped mountains — the 
few are the hardy pathfinders who make their way possible. 

How the few shall guide, depends upon character, mental 
and moral, the type of brain and heart. 

Ministers of Christ should be foremost among the leaders 
of men, quickest to perceive and wisest to direct the currents 
of their age. Officially they represent Him whose word is 
above all authority and power. They wield the gospel ap- 
pointed for healing and illumining, they are assured of the 
potential presence of the Master, and the certain aid of the 
ever-blessed Holy Spirit. ‘They should possess the confidence 
of their brethren, and, within proper limitations, the hearts 
of the people should “ be at their commandment.” 

It is not always so. Many act as though conscious they 
ought to be despised, as if insignificance was the sum of 
blessedness. ‘Their highest possible commendation is, “ they 
are good.” Itisa high one; goodness is above mere great- 
ness. It is so high an angel might aspire to it, so grand 
that a Trinity was in unity of council and action ere it became 
possible. But not every good man is called unto this minis- 
try, or being called, is able to be either Paul, Apollos, or Ce- 
phas. The failure of many is palpably because they have no 
understanding of their times. 

The sons of Issacnar might have discussed very learnedly 
the jurisprudence of Moses, the military evolutions of Joshua, 
whether Balaam was a true prophet and Balak a genuine 
worshipper, the import of Jephthah’s vow, or the mischief 
wrought by merry, stalwart Samson among the standing 
corn, but such wisdom had profited little in such times as 
were upon Israel. They studied present wants, present per- 
ils, and saw the strong arm of the warrior-poet was needed, 
and that he only had the personal magnetism which could 
control the rival tribes. Each age, each decade, brings its 
peculiar questions, controversies, and duties. One period is 
destructive, another, constructive ; one the era of decay, an- 
other of reformation, and they lose a life of opportunity who 
give to one of these what belongs to another. One of the 
Master’s severest rebukes was to those who could read the 
lessons of tlie sky in its sunset of crimson and gold, or its 
morning of ominous glare, but could not “discern the signs 
of the times.” 

The essential elements of the gospel, it is well said, are few 
and simple and adapted to all times. So are the signs of our 
English tongue, but they are capable of infinite combination. 
The same letters and many of the same words are used, and 
in each case after a scholarly fashion, but with different ring, 
by Reverdy Johnson in his affectionate post-prandial speeches 
and Senator Sumner in his discussion of the Alabama claims! 

Many a man marvels greatly that his old Gospel has lost its 
power, yet the reason is palpable. He is living among his old 
controversies. Then, in those other, earlier; golden days, he 
proclaimed it with an understanding of the times and it did 
the work of the time. John of Goch and John of Wesel had 
other conflicts than those of Luther and Wesley. Yet the 
two Johns called to Luther and Luther to John of Oxford! 

Brethren, you will fruitlessly expend the labors of some of 
your best years, if you fail to comprehend your own wonder- 
ful times. I almost envy you your youth at such a time as 
this. It is an era of enfranchisement. Thought is free, 
shackles are falling. Old Privilege hath no reverence shown 
his gray locks, and Prerogative finds his sceptre is of straw. 
Even decrepit Spain has found her Castelar, and old Mad. 
rid, city of proscription and intolerance, rocks above her 
strata of martyrs’ relics, to the thunder-echoes of freedom ! 
Freedom comes with its blessings, and also with temporary 
evils that freedom alone can cure. The foolishness of free- 
dom is wiser than the wisdom of despotism, and the weak- 
ness of freedom, shall, please God, be stronger than the 
strength of despotism. Men stand up to question. No dicta 
commands silent assent because imbedded in ancient tomes, 
inscribed on palimpsest scrolls, or attested by venerable names. 
Daring inquiry laughs to scorn impotent anathema. 

You go to the conflict between sense and faith, of the ma- 
terial against the spiritual; the natural against the super- 
natural; when law is exalted above the Law-giver, when Hin- 
duism rests for shelter under the eaves of Harvard, and, among 
New England churches, declares Christianity but the comple- 
ment of Buddhism ! 

God, your adored, manifested, declared God and Father, is 
denied ; politely, courteously, but positively denied, and you 
are told of “Deity” without power, without real volition, 
whose hands are bound by corded laws, a God, if God at all, 
having no open eye for our woes, no open ear for the story 
of our sorrow, no loving tenderness for our weary, smitten 
spirits, no answer to our importunate prayer, no healing for 
our broken hearts ! 

As you study your times you will see that modern contest 
surges, converges at the Cross of Christ. You go hence 
saying, “ We preach Christ crucified,” but before holy orders 
may be given you, ere you may enter your first pulpit, you 
will be confronted by men of polite culture who ask, “ Who 
is Jesus of Nazareth?” There are men rich in academic 
lore, the highest meed of whose ambition is to dim the “ many 
stars” which sparkle in His dia’em, though they deny a 
desire to remove His crown. 

Scientists are busy too, searching after spells so potent. 
to palsy His hand, to evolve gases so “ thick and slab” as to 
close His ears to the wail of a suifering,world, or to so deaden 
ours that we shall not bear Him as o: yore saying, “It is I, 
be not afraid.” 
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This has not come without warning. When Simeon the 
seer held the new-born Messiah in his aged arms and nestled 
his Saviour close to. his heart, he told how that peaceful babe 
should be the signal of strife, the occasion of conflict. Not 





| and symmetrical, or play the role of Issachar when “ crouch- 


ing between two burdens” rather than in “ having an under- 
standing of the times.” 
The sons of Issachar added to the knowledge of their times 


yet had he learned to smile in the face of the Madonna, but | practical wisdom ; they “knew what Israel ought to do.” 


the prophet saw Him a sign to be spoken against. His arm | Vision brought judgment. 


No inveterate Bourbons were 


was limp, and powerless His hand, yet was He “set for the | they. Comprehending the past, and seeing the present, they 


fall and rising again of many.” Nay, in the piercing sword 


also saw the best methods and hastened to commend them. 


which in slaying Him was also to cleave Mary's soul, “the | Many a man sees the rocks well enough, but knows not how 


thoughts of many hearts were to be revealed,” and from the 
crucifixion until now, thoughts, motives, and systems may be 
‘tested by their relation to Him. As men think of Jesus, so 
men are; as an age deals with Him, you may measure the 


age. 

What men say of Jesus reveals their thoughts of God. 
** Believe in God, believe also in Me,” are connected logically 
more closely than in rhetoric. Where men receive the Divine 
Christ, the personal, loving, prayer-answering Father is wor- 
shipped — where rejected, comes the unworship of the living 
God. You may hear of the Infinite and the Absolute, but test 

_ these sounding words by the Mediator, and you disclose the 
dreariest Pantheism. Your Father is no more; your God is 
not. In ‘these Christian lands, where Mary’s Sgn is not 
“crowned Lord of all” ‘‘ Cosmos” is denied its intelligent 
Ruler, humanity its Father! The name of Jesus is the Ithu- 
riel spear which compels the unmasking of gowned atheism. 
There is vitiating weakness too, in all humanitarian schemes 
which own not the Divine Brother. Not until men recognize 
humanity as being exalted to the council-chamber of God- 
head will they rise to the comprehension of its rights and 
privileges. Until manhood is believed to be redeemed by 
Divine blood, it remains uncrowned. 

Brothers; you go forth upon your high quest when the 
engrossing question of modern thought is, ‘‘ What then shall 
we do with Jesus ?” 

There are signs that the controversy concerning the ever- 
blessed Holy Spirit will be as sharp as the Christ-controver- 
sies of today, and the honor of the Comforter assailed as bit- 
terly as the glory of the Son. 

With these controversies upon you, look about you! The 
«oveans are clasped by bracelets of iron. A door has been cut 
through the everlasting hills, through which swarm coming 
millions. Through that open door, moving upon Christian 
altars and evangelical centres come the idolaters of the Ori- 
ent. The advance guard descends hither slopes, leaving 
behind it on the Pacific, incense, temple, and idol, defying 
altar and cross. Hosts press upon the heels of the advance, 
and China alone can place among us, without missing them 
at home, incense burners enough to outnumber the communi- 
cants in our churches. See your times! You dream not of 
going to the heathen— you cannot escape them —they are 
coming to you! Christianity has hesitated to become grandly 
aggressive at God’s bidding, and now she may be compelled 
to entrench her altars and fight for her life ! 

See again. What means the call of the venerable pontiff 
for another ecumenical council? Learned papers on doc- 
trines and observances may be fulminated, but they will be 
least of the care or work of that imposing conclave. An em- 
inent Papist recently said: “Let Rome go; it was once the 
world, but now New York is worth fifty Romes, and we have 
New York.” Aye, our great metropolis is a papal city, and 
while we have been discussing, most cautiously, the cheapest 
methods of evangelizing Italy, Rome has captured the city 
which contains our mission-house and mission-archives, and 
from which come appeals to “ preach the gospel to them that 
arein Rome.” A keen thinker has said, “ In less than twenty 
years New England will be the American centre of the Pa- 
pacy, for its people are weary of the religion of chaos, and 
crave the religion of authority.” That cross which is made 
the symbol of a woman’s worship rather than of Christly 
adoration, is seen in almost every Western village. Can you 
doubt, then, why the council of war gathers on the Tiber ? 
Schemes vaster than those of the Caesars in their Augustine 
days are to be considered, and when the long roll sounds, this 
land will be the objective point. Here will be sent the “ Old 
Guard.” Raw recruits can hold the entrenched positions of 
Europe and South America. Here will come thorough stu- 
dents, keen casuists, cultivated scholars, fiery orators. Obese 
friars and oily capuchins will only be sent in sufficient num- 
bers to superintend the machinery of our High Church rit- 
ualistic chapels, where sleight of hand is before brain or 
heart. 

Germany sends us thousands yearly who demand as the 
price of their votes, the overthrow of the Christian Sabbath 
and the apotheosis of the brewer’s vat. They are in grim 
Teutonic earnest, and our politicians are at their feet. 

If you comprehend your times you will see that your min- 
istry can be no child’s play, but a work, a high vocation, too 
vast, too stern, too engrossing, unless for it you obtain help 
of God. 

The wise minister will study t\\e¢ times in the relations of 
his immediate field of duty. LD'seases vary with locality. 
In the broad, wooded depths ot the West, fever and ague lurk, 
among Swiss mountains is the goitre. He will carefully in- 
spect each new locality, to ascertain what malaria blows upon 
it, what contagion sweeps it, from what green, mantling ponds 
come exhalations to poison it. If in the city, he will learn its 
strength and weakness, its curses and possible benedicti. ns ; 
in the village its waates and perils,in the country the evils 
that lurk under hed ves of hawthora, tle poisons smothered in 
the breath of roses. The itinerancy compels familiariy with 
each in turn, {iivéiws-ite rons out of ruts and groo7es, compels 
them to face all forms of doubt an4 ‘sin, and thus trained by 





many-sided experiences they must become men, full-grow. 


to avoid them; sees danger, but is powerless for defense ; 


discerns latent powers, but cannot utilize them. 

There are ministers of piety and culture who appear never 
to open their eyes to facts as they are—who live amid stir. 
ring scenes, perfectly oblivious to their importance. See 
some, now, when nations are marching to the music of 
breaking chains and singing victor-hymns to the accompani- 
ment of falling fetters, when the mad waves of controversy 
mount almost above the cross, when error is hot-foot after our 
youth, when great cities are wavering between evangelism 
and barbarism, when calls authoritative as the waxing trum- 
pet of Sinai summon them to heroic achievement, when eter- 
nity throngs its galleries with spectators. So they are busy — 
they are studying the — 

“ Gusset, band, and seam, 

Seam and gusset and band” 
of masculine millinery ; before long mirrors they are posturing 
and attitudinizing ; they are busy —affairs of moment crowd 
their souls ; they are preparing for a procession before some 
chancel ; they are securing bells of proper pitch for altar tintin- 
nabulating ; they are deep in the mysteries of candle-snuffing ! 
Yonder is another who might shake a continent; busy, and 
has been busy for years, in ascertaining precisely how much 
cold water is essential to an ordinance! Another, who might 
lead an army of young men, is about the pious work of de- 
monstrating that the sacrament of the body and blood of 
Jesus, is something for only one battalion of the sacramental 
host of God’s elect! Are these things for men, grown men, 
God’s men ? 

How can Christ’s ministers give days to fruitless logom- 
achies, to soulless discussions, to tiresome intellectual see- 
sawing among such terrific responsibilities? Are we to 
wheel from the intense activities of our times back to mediz- 
val twaddle and the endless wrangles of old schoolmen ? 

The successful minister must know what he ought to do in 
Israel. 

1. He will see that he should be a full-grown man. It 
is no hour for mental dwarfs. There is a premium on brains. 
The people know the genuine and discount the sham. In 
our pulpit there is no demand for Bishop Cream-cheese, for 
Dr. Chadband, or Shepherd Stiggins. None for the dolts or 
laggards who patronize the advertised manuscript wares war- 
ranted to be “pungent, persuasive, practical, powerful.” 
None for him who flies for refuge from imbecility or indolence 
to lay hold of pulpit cyclopzdias, full of dead men’s bones, 
very many and very dry. Earnest, thoughtful, original, ex- 
perimental preachers are wanted; men, not effigies ; men who 
speak because of an irrepressible faith and from granitic con- 
victions — men with a manly message to men. ' 

Let us put away the idea of effeminateness from our voca- 
tion. We are to be men, citizens, scholars; not recluses, 
valetudinarians ; not coddled children whining for posset 
and petting. Away with effeminate simpering and with dys- 
peptic divinity and tuberculous theology as well. 

2. He will make the most of preparation — will make it 
honestly and thoroughly, as for bar, bench or forum. I am 
jealous for the doctrine and fact of supernatural aid in the 
pulpit, but I would as carefully assert the full measure of 
human responsibility in the pulpit. The great Economist 
of the universe will not do for us what we can do for ourselves. 
He is a cold materialist who ignores spiritual aid; he is a 
presumptuous enthusiast who expects the blessed Spirit to 
come to the help of willing ignorance, to ennoble sloth, or to 
give by inspiration what could have been gained by study. 


It is an important question how fara man may, without sin, 


fail in preaching. Failure is opportunity lost forever. 
ure is wasted privilege. 

The preacher is bound to make himself the full man, the 
ready man, the accurate man ; to render correct exegesis and 
to secure a thorough understanding of the word, that he may 
rightly “reason out of the Scriptures.’”” He must attain theo- 
logical knowledge, for not vainly have wrought the Fathers, 
nor without fruit has the Church formulated statements of 
truth. He must learn men and events, must have a well- 
stored and sharply disciplined mind. 

3. He must know how to preach. Preaching is the ag- 
gressive agency of the Church. A humanly-spoken gospel 
to needing hearts. Oratory is the sword of conquest —or 
rather, the hand to wield the spirit-sword; and the preacher 
should be the first of orators. The voice should be trained for 
its work of echoing God’s voice. Manner is to enforce truth ; 
let it be faultless, yet never mannerish. What to preach is 
first; how to preach is scarcely second. 

As I now see life, if I were back where some twenty-six 
years ago I began my life-work, I would subordinate every- 
thing to preaching and pastoral duties. To the pulpit, every 
power, physical, mental, moral, and spiritual should be de- 
voted. Neither the desk of the secretary, the chair of the 
pr -sor, nor the potent pen of the editor should lure me 
fron the pulpit. Those are great honors — great responsi- 
bilities; the pulpit is greater! I have ever obeyed the 


Fail- 


Church, but I question if I should have given twelve years 
of my! 
Porflana [a 


'c vhere preaching was subordinate. From 
‘-rtland, Oregon, the cry is for preachers, 





and the Church supports the pulpit as she does no connec- 
tional position. If I am ever covetous, it is not of another’s 
rare attainments or extensive erudition, but of great power 
to preach. Is it not the best gift? To ascend the pulpit for 
God; to reason with His arguments, to persuade with His 
persuasions, to beseech in His stead, is the sublimest below 
making atonement. 

He must choose what to preach. There are men who, by 
some strong fatality, manage te miss all that is inspiring and 
stirring in their message. Threatenings they denude of ter- 
ror, and if they have a rich promise they express and throw 
away its juice, and give the pulp and rind. Their Sinai is a 
remote hill of respectable elevation ; its infolding fire an In- 
dian summer haze, and their Calvary unlike the mount of 
sorrow and redeeming sacrifice, unlike the rocking Calvary 
watched by the awe-struck centurion ! 

The old Gospel? aye, the old but new. He will so preach 
it as to meet the new temptations of the day, the wants of the 
youth in whose veins is the virus of unbelief; as to reassure 
the woman whose faith in Mary’s Son has been almost 
wrenched away ; to meet the wants of the man of the safe, 
the ledger, the bank, the senate, the bench, the bar; of the 
woman ¢f the drawing-room, the nursery, the school-room, 
the needle; of the child in his glee or his tears. 

By all means the old Gospel, but so preached that the sci- 
entist shall see that Nature hath no exception from the scep- 
tre of the Crucified — that laws are His partially understood 
manifestations; that the metaphysician shall acknowledge 
that our intuitions, our hopes and fears, all, rightly inter- 
preted, cry out for Him. So speak of the universal Father, 
as men shall see and feel a universal brotherhood ; will let 
men understand that theirs is the dignity and danger of in- 
terpreting God’s record; that they are immortal and shall 
outlive sun and star ! 

He must wisely blend the ethical and evangelical, so there 
shall be no place for self-trust or lawless license. 

As modern controversy makes the Cross its centre, he will 
stand beside it glorying in it. Above all tumults, all commo- 
tions, all strifes of tongues, all babblements of science, falsely 
so called, all denials by purchased Iscariots or affrighted Pe- 
ters, he will cry in clarion tones: “Brenorp THe Lams or 
Gop!” 

Men want a living Christ more than cumbrous theolo- 
gies. When Job sat in the ashes of his princely home, near 
the smouldering debris beneath which were the ashes of his 
children, amid the taunts of mistaken friends, chilled by the 
sobbing unbelief of his long-enduring but at last heart-broken, 
despairing wife, he wanted not a creed but a Curist. When 
he asked for iron styles to etch the old granite, and lead to 
make the tracery forever visible to each tear-dimmed eye, it 
was to tell of a living Redeemer. So, O brothers, he who 
knows what to do, will direct the simpie and sorrowing to the 
Lamb of God, the living Jesus, the divine Christ, the anointed 
Saviour ; will offer, despite the clashing of sectaries, the con- 
flicts of schools and assaults of unbelief, to men and women, 
aye, and to dear little children too, the mighty, the tender, the 
loving, the saving Jesus ! 

4. I may not go further and trace the harmony of acute 
seeing and wise doing in your relation as pastors, appointed 
to govern the flock of Christ. If wise to know what Israel 
ought to do, and you place yourself at the head of your peo- 
ple as of them, not lords over them, their hearts will be at 
your commandment. For want of this our history has been 
marked by wrecked enterprises, fruits of pastors’ mistakes, 
in design or execution. 

You will go hence to your work. In our conferences of 
thirty years ago, there was no higher commendation than 
“a good man for the work.” Go to it in hope, in courage. 
I will not caution you against expecting too much, for the 
danger is, you expect too little. Given the divine call, the 
pledge of the Master’s perpetual presence and the codperation 
of the Holy Spirit, and what expectation can be too great? 
“To him that believeth, all things are possible.” Our mod- 
ern pulpit is too cautious —too tame. It more dreads the re- 
proach of being hortatory than heterodox, of being unintel- 
lectual than of being unevangelical. Incalculable mischief 
has been done by the heartless criticism — ordinarily sense- 
less as well—‘“a pretty good exhortation, but a small ser- 
mon.” Our Gospel is for saving, and is effectively, wisely 
preached, when it saves. 

So believing, I bid you God-speed, and ask you to make 
full proof of your ministry. Get all that is possible out of it, 
and to do that, put all that is possible into it. I urge a holy 
ambition. Determine to be all as preachers that men can be. 
Have no fellowship with the affected piety which says it is 
“ willing to be anything or nothing.” No, not willing to be 
nothing. Now, while we are Widden, “covet earnestly the 
best gifts.’ He who is willing to be nothing has already 
attained his heart’s desire. 

I would urge you to determine to be the most effective ten 
ministers, if possible, known since the apostles were glorified. 

Be well assured, that as you have received the highest call- 
ing, that you may expect the richest grace and amplest bene- 
diction. May not the faithful Christian pastor, above all oth- 
ers, expect what John Milton wrote: “ When, then, the 
eternal and shortly expected King shall open the clouds to 
judge the several kingdoms of the world they 
undoubtedly that by their labors, counsels, and prayers, have 
been earnest for the common good of religion and their coun- 
try, shall receive above the inferior orders of the blessed, the 
regal addition of principalities, legions, and thrones, unto 
their glorious titles, and in supereminence of beatific vision 
shall clasp inseparable hands with joy and bliss, in over- 
measure, forever,” 
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NOTHING SECRET THAT SHALL BOT BE RE- 
VEALED. 

The disclosures concerning Lord Byron are a 
strange illustration of Christ’s declaration. Half a 
century ago, all Europe was mad for Byron. His 
new poems went like prairie fires across all Britain. 
All the other poets together, and they were many and 
mighty, produced no such commotion as he. Scott, 
Moore, Shelley, Wordsworth, Campbell, Coleridge, 
Southey, Keats, a galaxy such as no subsequent, and 
only one preceding age, that of Elizabeth, produced, 
were all shining then, with the hardly minor lights of 
Rogers, Hunt, Lamb, Hood, Wilson, Proctor. In all 
this heaven of stars, Byron shone as the sun. Not that 
he was the greatest of them. Wordsworth is far his 
superior. In some line, every one of these chief sing- 
ers excelled him. Scott was more skilled in narra- 
tive, Moore was more mellifluous, Campbell more dash- 
ing and martial, Coleridge more sweet and subtile, 
Keats more delicate and original, Shelley more philo- 
sophical ; yet Byron seemed to catch the best qualities 
of each, almost up to his attainment, and unite them 
as no other succeeded in doing, and reinforce them 
with qualities all his own. In popularity, variety, 
intensity, command of rhythm and rhyme, audacity, 
and that most attractive of all gifts, personality, 
whether in revealing himself or in lashing others, 
Byron was the superior of them all. Even so careful 
acritic as Prof. Childs, of Harvard, puts him at the 
head of the poets of his generation. 

At that time, his relations with his wife were the 
world’s talk. She was blamed and commended, he 
commended and blamed. The world raved on for 
eight years, when he died, and all Christendom at- 
tended his funeral. His secret sin had been kept 
secret. The wife shut her lips, and showed herself — 

“ A perfect woman, nobly planned,” 
by her composure and silence. The age fled on, and a 
generation arose that to a large extent knew not By- 
ron. His wife died, and was buried. His sister and 
daughter died also. A feeble memoir of a withered 
witch whose name was once on every lip, and whose 
pertrait even, as Byron’s mistress, was as common as 
that of Grant’s to-day, mumbles her beldame gossip to 
a deaf world. He is out of mind, except as a name, 
when lo, a little spark in a magazine produces a fear- 
ful explosion, and sets all the world agape. Mrs. 
Stowe probably never dreamed that such effects would 
flow .from such a cause. She doubtless supposed that 
the literary world would be moderately interested in 
the revelation, and there an end. But, as Byron said 
of the thunder claps among the Alps, — 
“Every mountain now hath found a tongue,” 


every hill, too, and hillock, and valley. No journal of 
the most hidden village and narrowest circulation, but 
is full of gossip. Men and women who never read a 
line of Byron, and never will, are discussing the pros 
and cons of the declaration. Lawyers write long re- 
views of the testimony, spending time and brains gra- 
tuitously upon it that could have been coined into hun- 
dreds of dollars, if appropriated to their legitimate 
business. Ministers preach upon it, critics debate it, 
tea-tables discuss it. 

What does it show? Not Byron’s guilt or innocence, 
but man’s oneness, and Christ’s declaration, “ ‘There is 
nothing is covered that shall not be revealed ; neither 
hid that shall not be known.” The human heart is 
one. The grave is no hiding-place. Ages are no 


shield. ‘Litelenens no shelter. Be sure your sin 
shall find you out. If concealed in the depths of your 
own heart, it shall break forth. If nourished care- 
fully between yourself and your companion in crime, 
it shall be proclaimed by both of you with united, irre- 
pressible confession. The Judgment-seat is prefig- 
ured in this judgment of mankind in men. “I said, 
ye are gods.” Many prerogatives of God are foreshad- 
owed in the deeds of men. This universal assumption 
of judgment is one. It shows the inevitable current of 
humanity. It necessitates the Judgment-seat. 

Reader, how is it with your bosom sin? You know 
it. Does another? You roll it as a sweet morsel 
under your tongue. You say it can never be divulged. 
Your associate or associates are pledged to like se- 
crecy. The very necessities of transgression impose 
this silence. The devil is tricking you. He himself 
will “ go back” on you. He will make you “ go back” 
on yourself. You will boast of your crime. You will 
openly seek and glory in what you now secretly enjoy. 
It is more than your meat and your drink, and you 
will boast its superiority. Think not to hide yourself 
from God’s eye. You cannot even from man’s. You 
will be a self-accuser. God’s judgment will have no 
need of witnesses. Confession will be the testimony. 
Flee the sin that easily besets you. You cannot cure 
the past. Cover it with penitence that is regenera- 
tion, with a holiness that is of Christ, and in Christ. 

“Here you may wash your guilty soul, 

From sins of deepest dye.” 
Take heed; the Judgment is set already. Your ac- 
counts may now be closing forever. Think not to 
hide yourself. You can only cover the sin with salva- 
tion. Flee from that secret foe. Believe not its 
promises of everlasting concealment. It will both 
make you confess, and damn you in confession. Nor 
fancy that in that day you will be interested in others’ 
confessions. Now the world is all agog with another's 
sins. Then each will be intent on his own. The 
shames of your life will shut your eyes to another’s 
guilt. That prurient curiosity that now possesses you 
will be gone. A horrid sense of your own shameful 
estate will be your ruling feeling, as you stand naked 
before God. Hasten, then, now to Him who alone can 
cleanse your soul; who can cover your nakedness 
with His robes of holiness, who can make you stand 
humble and happy before His awful bar. The hour is 
coming, and now is. Listen to the meaning of this 
turmoil, and apply it to your own soul. Thus, and 
thus only will you make its miserable revelations 
profitable to your te secu and everlasting good. 


“THE POVERTY OF ENGLAND.” 


The startling revelations in the last North American, 
on this subject, strike a philosophical observer with 
surprise and even amazement, in the causes assigned 
for it, and the remedies prescribed. Scarcely a writer 
pretends to anatomize society, and delineate the desti- 
tution and miseries of the poor, from the judge on the 
bench, to the missionary in the street, who does not 
directly attribute a very large proportion of these ca- 
lamities to the use of intoxicating liquors. Five of the 
leading judges of Great Britain declare that almost all 
the crime and pauperism come directly or indirectly by 
drunkenness. Authorities of all kinds, men of all 
parties, in every vocation but rumselling, confirm this 
verdict, and trace at once the inevitable connection of 
cause and effect between drinking, and the evils so 
forcibly delineated. Yet here steps forth a spruce 
young doctor, who dissects the body politic, gives an 
elaborate diagnosis of the case, and traces the fatal 
effect back to “ prejudices of various sorts, religious 
bigotry, the selfish lust of gain, careless of the well- 
being of mankind, and the improvident waste of money 
spent in demoralizing subsidies to the poor.” 

He finds no rum in any of the tissues, though they 
be saturated with it—no alcoholic poisons, though 
England is soaked, drenched in them, and England’s 
prosperity is drowned in distilleries and beer-vats. 
But this astute writer, who is too much of a philoso- 
pher (?) to be a Christian, can’t see it. The one huge, 
hungry, enormous vice which overshadows all others 
in force and baneful effect, is beyond his ken. He, 
mayhap, discovers it, but then it’s so trivial a thing, 





*twouldn’t pay to mention it; but prejudices of vari- 


ous sorts, and religious bigotry, are so transcendently 
mischievous, that this other little villain could not get 
into the catalogue. 

He judges “that on any given day of the year, a 
million of her people are known as paupers” and 
“ that it seems certain that one fourth of them are de- 
pendent upon charity some time in their lives.” Pro- 
fessing to give an exhaustive statement of English 
poverty, and its causes, he overlooks the little ifem, 
that out of the thirteen hundred million dollars earned 
by British labor, four hundred millions go annually 
into the drunkard maker’s till, and not only leaves the 
poor robbed of one third of their wages, but the effects 
of drink are to rob them indirectly of as much more. 
And then he attributes their pauperism to religious big- 
otry, and the forty or fifty millions given in charity to 
keep the toddy peddler’s victims from starvation. It 
is fair to suppose that Mr. Norton does not conceal the 
agency of drink in this woful business in the interest 
of liquor sellers! Ofcourse not. If he should say he 
did it to help them, nobody could believe it! But if 
this superficial and partial statement had been written 
on purpose to ignore the crime of pauperizing England, 
and relieve them from all odium and responsibility, 
they could not have found a more adroit apologist. 
Give them the means wasted in drink, and there will 
not be a pauper in England. 

But the prescriptions of this surgeon correspond to 
this marvelous diagnosis. 

This mortal angry sore is to be cured by “emigra- 
tion,” “a restraint upon the instinct of population,” 
and “ education.” Amazing discovery ! 

As well undertake to remove a rose cancer with a 
dose of soothing syrup, or reduce a compound fracture 
of the leg with a lobelia emetic. They do not, they 
cannot effectually reach the source of pauperism and 


degradation. This river of death rises from the huge — 


distilleries and breweries where fortunes for owners, 
and misfortunes for the patrons, are manufactured by 
the million. This river Styx reaches the people 
through the four or five hundred thousand dram-shops 
which curse England, eat out her substance, enervate, 
nay more, emasculate her artisans, crowd her courts 
and prisons with felons, and turn vast hordes over to 
public charity or starvation. 

The annual gifts to missions by the twelve leading 
churches of Britain, is about five millions. Intoxi- 
cating drinks cost her four hundred millions. Why don’t 
he call the missionaries home? All her educational 
and religious establishments do not require a hundred 
millions for their support. Her vices require eight 
hundred millions. Why don’t he petition that minis- 
ters and teachers be transported, and this hundred mil- 
lions saved to fatten the distiller ? 

Three dukes are now passing the bankrupt’s court, 
whose wealth was patrician a few years since. They 
are dissipated. The Prince of Wales has an income 
of nearly a million. He has been cursing the Lord 
Treasurer lately because he would not pay a few mil- 
lions to get him out of his sprees and obligations. The 
Marquis of Hastings passed his majority with a prop- 
erty worth many millions. Within a few months he 
has died, wretched and penniless, at the advanced and 
honorable age of 26! 

Now our wonderful doctor would cure these cases, 
by emigrating them, or laying restraints upon the in- 
stinct of population, or education. It is wild and fool- 
ish talk. It does not reach the seat of the disease, and 
is no remedy. Away with your anodynes. Bring 
us an antidote. But still further on in the progress of 
the case, he gets bewildered and panicky, casts wildly 
about for some new antidote, and utters this incohe- 
rent cry : — 

“ Even now, the question with all thoughtful men is, 
whether the evils of the State have not reached a 
point beyond a legal remedy. To many it seems that 
only the red hands of violent revolution can tear down 
the barriers by which, in the midst of the highest re- 
finements of civilization, great masses of the people 
are shut up in a close Jews’ quarter of misery, igno- 
rance, and degretation, and are reduced to the moral 
level of savages.” “No language can be too strong to 
characterize the disgrace and danger of a state of so- 
ciety which thus perpetuates the misery of a great pro- 





portion of its numbers, which thus degrades humanity 
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to conditions which inevitably generate ignorance, vice, 


and crime.” No, sir,no. The red hands of revolu- | 
tion are as dangerous as your other remedies are puer- | 


ilee They may change; they cannot cure. Now 
why not come out frankly, and say that the relief is 
to be secured by shutting up her liquor shops? Is it 
vain to hope that the aristocracy will give up their pet 
liquors for the sake of the tempted, the fallen, and the 
outcast poor? Cannot those who mould public senti- 
ment manfully sacrifice a sensual and hazardous pleas- 
ure, for the sake of the common welfare? How soon, 
if they would unite with Prohibitionists, could this 
stupendous vice be generally abolished, and the sad, 
sordid homes of merry old England be filled with the 
sunshine of plenty and peace. Abolish the liquor 
trade, and to the next generation a pauper would be 
a curiosity. Patronize and defend it, and you will 
have such sins, shames, wrongs, and enormous woe, 
that the blood-red hands of revolution can bring 
some relief —they can bring death. Is that the only 
relief? 


aan 
THE CENTENARY. 1769-1869. 


The year 1869 completes a century since three men 
were born whose labors have greatly influenced the 
world, and which will continue to influence it so long 
as time shall endure. These men are, Napoleon L., 
the Duke of Wellington, and Alexander von Hum- 
boldt. Three men more unlike, in most respects, it 
would be difficult to name. They resembled one 
another only in being men who were richly endowed 
with powers of mind, and in being connected with the 
greatest of human transactions; and the year 1769 
may be set down as the most prolific year that the 
modern world has known, since it produced the three 
foremost men of the Christian ages. 

All three of these great men did much for the 
welfare of the world. Napoleon I. often is spoken 
of as a selfish despot,—and that he was despotic 
and selfish, admits of no dispute; but not the less 
true is it, that he did a great work for humanity. 
The French Revolution was the greatest movement 
the world has known since the Reformation; and that 
Revolution was organized by Napoleon I., and made 
permanent. The excited energies of Europe ran to 
waste under the lead and guidance of the men who at 
first were engaged in trying to direct them. There was 
an extravagant expenditure of power on the part of the 
revolutionists, until Napoleon, in the eleventh year after 
the meeting of the States-General of France, was 
placed at the head of that country. With him came 
order and method, and he was the methodical cham- 
pion of the new order of things, and as such he was 
regarded by all the leaders of the other side, who, even 
when he had become Emperor, and was considered by 
the steady Jacobins as their worst enemy, still saw in 
him nothing but a Jacobin in purple and crowned. 
The hatred in which the aristocrats of Britain and 
Germany held him was natural, and could not be 
changed. They knew him to be the champion of 
change, and they were aware that, as a man of vast 
intellect, who proceeded in the most methodical man- 
ner, he was ten times more dangerous to their inter- 
ests than could be a collection of half crazy enthusiasts, 
such as were the public bodies in France for the ten 
years that followed the outbreak of what is specifically 
known as the French Revolution. Napoleon would 
have conciliated the men who disliked him most, but 
that conciliation was out of the question. It was sup- 
posed that his marriage with an Austrian princess 
would be pleasing to them, as identifying him with an 
imperial line that was notorious for its hatred of all 
change ; but in fact it increased their hatred of him, 
and intensified their desire for his fall. They regarded 
the marriage as something unnatural, and were in a 
rage with the Austrian Emperor for permitting it to 
take place. That marriage ruined Napoleon, partly 
because it led him to make a false estimate of the 
strength of the tie it had created between the two 
dynasties, and partly because it offended the friends of 
that new order of things of which he was considered 
the type and representative. 

The restoration of the Bonapartes to France in our 
time has enabled us to see what Napoleonic ideas 
were, and to understand how their application affects 
human interests, much better than we can learn from 





reading the history of the first Emperor. Napoleon I. 


became a favorjte as soon as he fell, and for more than 


thirty years even the Liberals were very indulgent in 
their judgments concerning his character and conduct. 
He had been the greatest of the enemies of their ene- 
mies, and a common dislike is, in politics, a strong 
bond of union. But the incoming of Napoleon III. 
dispelled the dreams of the Liberals, and now their 
feelings are so adverse to Napoleonism, that not even 
the consent of the Emperor to try some of their pro- 
jects in his government of France, suffices to reconcile 
them to his presence on a throne. They would over- 
throw him in a moment, were they powerful enough 
to have their way. Just a century after the first Na- 
poleon’s birth, we see his heir and representative en- 
gaged in a struggle with the heirs and representatives 
of the men who, in 1815, were so hostile to imperial- 
ism. Were the third Napoleon to fall now, a strange 
effect would thereby be produced on the human mind, 
and 1869 would become as remarkable a year in Bo- 
napartean history as 1769 now is. Such a change in 
the imperial fortunes would be held as evidence that 
the new family’s career had closed with its century. 
The enemies of the first Napoleon considered it 
providential that Wellington should have been born in 
the same year with the man whom he was to meet in 
the final battle of the wars of the French Revolution. 
The fact, though in itself sufficiently prosaic, has con- 
siderable effect even on minds that are by no means 
prone to superstition. Wellington was exactly the 
kind of man to be put in opposition to Napoleon, as 
a dike is the best means to keep the ocean from 
overwhelming the land against which it rages. His 
coolness and sagacity made him fittest to lead a party 
that had more to hope from the folly of its foe than 
from its own power or wisdom. Wellington began his 
European military career at the very time when Na- 
poleon’s fortunes had reached the zenith, and when the 
Emperor had become contemptuous of opposition, and 
thought he could despise all his enemies. He rated 
the Englishman as low as he rated the continental 
generals whom he ha beaten in rapid succession ; and 
he did not discover the mistake he had made till he 
was deep in the perplexities of the fatal Russian inva- 
sion. Of all the battles that by their events injured 
Napoleon, that of Salamanca, won by Wellington in 
July, 1812, was the most remarkable. Had it been 
fought a year earlier, with the same result, it is cer- 
tain that Napoleon never would have entered on the 
Russian War, while the event of the Peninsular War 
was undecided. He would not have wandered off more 
than a thousand miles from France, while he had such 
an enemy in Spain as Wellington, of whose character 
and genius he never had anything like a clear idea 
until the knowledge came too late. Salamanca made 
the Russians resist him, in 1812, to extremity; and in 
1813 Wellington’s great success at Vittoria induced 
the Allies to persevere in the war in Germany. Wel- 
lington was Napoleon’s evil genius, and though they 
did not meet in conflict till 1815, the Englishman 
really overthrew the first French Empire two or three 
years earlier. The decision of the war was made in 
Spain, in 1812-13, and not in 1815, in Flanders. 
This, we believe, was the belief of Wellington himself, 
—and he was not the man to make a false estimate 
even of his own deeds. Without placing him above 
Napoleon, — which it would be as unfair to do as it 
would be to place Scipio above Hannibal, — it cannot 
be denied that he was his superior in judgment ; and 
as matters stood in 1808-1815, success was more 
likely to be the prize of judgment than of genius. 
While Napoleon and Wellington were doing their 
work, Alexander von Humboldt was engaged in labors 
as important as theirs, and likely to be as useful in 
themselves, and as enduring in their effects. Their 
work was attended with much present misery, — it 
could not be done, indeed, without crushing thousands 
of human hearts every year, and on such days as Aus- 
terlitz and Waterloo the misery created must have been 
incalculable. The philosopher’s work was all unlike 
this. It did not necessarily involve evil to one human 
being, while it added immensely to the sum of human 
enjoyment. It was good throughout, and its results 
approach to the inexhaustible. Von Humboldt sur- 
vived both Wellington and Napoleon, — the former 
by seven years, and the latter for almost forty years, 





dying at the great age of ninety, and thus almost see- 
ing the close of that century of which he was one of 
the most brilliant ornaments, as well as one of the 
noblest benefactors. His achievements constitute a 
basis on which other men will rear an enduring struc- 
ture, as enduring as his fame. 





A VIAL OF WRATH. 


Those who fancy our Church and the Church South 
on the way to a speedy marriage, can cool that expec- 
tation with this editorial from the chief organ of that 
Church, Zhe Nashville Advocate.- It is entitled “A 
Worthless Book.” 


“We have received —we presume from Messrs. Hitchcock 
& Walden, of the Western Book Concern, Cincinnati — a lit- 
tle book entitled, ‘The Bold Frontier Preacher. A Por- 
traiture of Rev. Wm. Cravens, of Virginia. By Rev. J. B. 
Wakeley.’ We have read the work, and regret its publica- 
tion. . - It is no wonder that Methodism is stigmatized 
and denounced as low and vulgar, when such men are held up 
as its saints and heroes. Then the denunciation of slavery as 
malum in se—as bad as the manufacture and sale of whiskey 
for a beverage, and its intemperate use — amounts to slander 
and impiety, of which Mr. Wakeley should be ashamed. 
Has he forgotten that holy patriarchs, prophets, and other 
Old Testament saints, were slave-holders— that Christ per- 
formed a miracle for the slave of a centurion, whose faith he 
commended as wonderful, beyond that of any in Israel — that 
the Apostles, by inspiration, legislated for the relation between 
master and slave, and never impeached the relation — that 
the Fathers of the Church did the same thing, and were imi- 
tated by their successors in every age — that Mr. Wesley, and 
the British Wesleyans, and the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in America, admitted both slaves and slave-holders to Chris- 
tian fellowship, and also to the Christian ministry? Just 
contrast the scurrilous abuse of Christian ministers which Mr. 
Wakeley endorses, with so much satisfaction, in this book, 
with Paul’s Epistle to Philemon —a slave-holding minister. 
One needs no other proof that an organic union between the 
Northern and Southern Churches is impossible, than the issu- 
ing of such a work as this from the Northern Methodist press. 
Men stultify themselves by talking about ‘the burying of 
dead issues,’ etc., because slavery has been abolished by the 
victorious arm of the Federal Government. We have not 
changed our position in the slightest degree. We do not 
want slavery reinstituted — we did not want it abolished — 
as a Church we had nothing to do with it, saye to do all in 
our power to enforce the duties belonging to it, and to pre- 
vent the abuses incidental to it, as to every other civil or 
social institution, and to give the gospel to masters and slaves 
when no other men cared for their souls. We should do 
nothing that would cast a censure upon our predecessors in 
the ministry and membership of the Church, and adjudge 
them to damnation, because, like ‘our father Abraham,’ and 
other ‘holy men of old,’ they had servants ‘born in their 
houses and bought with their money.’ ‘Dead issues,’ indeed ! 
Slavery may be dead and buried—we care not for that — 
but the memory of the just is blessed and flourishes with 
amaranthine greenness and ever-enduring fragrance. Palsied 
be the hand that would trace a line defamatory of such noble 
sires as Asbury and McKendree, Capers and Winans, and 
hundreds of their colaborers, who either were slave-holders 
themselves or had intimate Christian fellowship with slave- 
holders, as brethren beloved in the Lord. It was through 
them, not by the ranting, fanatic abolitionists of that day, 
that thousands and tens of thousands of ‘the servile progeny 
of Ham’ were made fellow-citizens with the saints, and of 
the household of God. Such men as the hero of this book 
did not a little, with their pseudo-philanthropy, to block up 
the way of those noble men ; and now forsooth we must give 
an apotheosis to the former for their fanaticism, and denounce 
the latter as worse than publicans and sinners, deserving to 
be ‘damned to everlasting fame.’ We shall build no such 
tombs for the prophets, nor by our silence connive at their 
erection.” 


The Advocate has freed its mind. It thinks it 
“slander and impiety” to call slavery bad as rum-sell- 
ing. It finds aid and comfort in the Patriarchs and 
Wesley, and will not turn from the canonized slave- 
holders of its own Church to the arms of those who 
condemn their practice. «Why should t refuse polyg- 
amy? The Patriarchs practiced that virtue. Why 
should it approve of the miracle that raised a centu- 
rion’s slave, and not that which manufactured wine ? 
Why approve of the defect of Mr. Wesley’s, who, 
despite this indulgence, anxiously desired, prayed, and 
preached emancipation, and not approve of his mon- 
archical opinions? It should advocate a king if it will 
recognize slavery? Why also make Philemon a slave- 
holding minister, when he never chased his fugitive, 
and treated him when he came back, no longer as a 
slave, but above a slave, even a brother beloved, in the 
flesh and the Lord? Let it stick to the whole Gos- 
pel, rather than seek to misappropriate a part. Who 
is the man that has caused this disturbance in The 
Advocate’s soul ? 
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William Cravens, when he was converted, was a 
slaveholder and a whiskey drinker. He abandoned | 
both iniquities, emancipating the slaves he had in Vir- | 
ginia, and going down to Georgia and buying back | 
one that he had sold there. This earnest and beloved 
preacher, commended by Bishops Roberts, McKenzie, 
and Morris, has to be called “low and vulgar,” 
“ pseudo philanthropist,” of the same school as “the 
ranting fanatic abolitionists,” — not very commenda- 
tory that. If he had only held on to his slaves, how 
great and good a man he would have been in the eyes of 
The Nashville Advocate ; though not in the eye of God. 
Even the whiskey bottle and breath would not have 
interfered with that odor of sanctity. Slaveholding 
sanctifies all things. 

This article shows how little their old spirit is changed, 
and how preposterous it is to seek their present return. 
Let us remember Paul, who, after the Jews rejected 
him, turned to the Gentiles. ‘The Gentiles whom our 
former brethren especially hate, wait to welcome us. 
Will we go after them? Let our Bishops visit those 
of the African churches, and the Church will rejoice 
and all heaven shout for joy. Leave Ephraim to his 
dead idol of slavery. Haste to embrace the sons 
whom God is anxious to give us as our heritage. 





wh as 
A GREAT FEAT OF ART, GEOGRAPHY, AND, 
RELIGiON. 


Ten years ago a young Western Methodist minister got an 
idea into his head, and it grew, like a grain of mustard seed. 
First the smallest of ideas, it rapidly absorbed all the brain 
to itself. He said, “I will go to Palestine. I will see, study, 
and map the Land of God.” He spent months there, visited 
all localities, made sketches of all and then combined them 
in a large drawing, each in its place, and each of its appro- 
priate size. The drawing was like the Vicar’s picture, too 
large to be handled. He reduces it. It is still too large. 
Again he boils it down, keeping ever the exact ratio of size and 
position. Thirty successive paintings work it down from 36 feet 
by 18 feet to 35 inches by 20. This proves an available size. 
He must now get it printed. Nobody in this country can do 
it well enough. He goes abroad and gets the best chromoist 
in Berlin to put it into print. It is done and he has returned 
home with the best chromo map that ever was executed on 
the best subject that ever will be undertaken. His testimo- 
nials are of the highest order. Prof. Van Dyck of Beirut, says, 
“ Professor Perrine’s General Landscape View is Palestine in 
miniature.” Prot. Gage, who has no superior in American 
geographical scholarship, declares he has “ seized an idea, 
novel, practical, and wholly admirable, and wrought it suc- 
cessfully out. The work supplies a void I have long wanted 
to see filled.” Dean Stanley, the best English traveller, and 
writer on Palestine, commends it. Renan says it is “a 
work of great value.” Layard of Nineveh declares it “of 
superior excellence.” The British Consul to Palestine for 
eighteen years, says, ‘“ The conception of your last is original 
and the effect produced exact. Jt reminds us of the vision 
vouchsafed to Moses, the man of God.” 

We met the enthusiastic professor, about four or five years 
ago, when going abroad with his painting. He has triumphed, 
and he will long live, we trust, to enjoy the work of his hands. 
Accompanying the chromo will be a book, “ Natural Science 
of the Holy Land,” and dwelling on the geography, botany, 
zodlogy and archaeology of Palestine, illustrated by over 
100 engravings. ‘The price of the chromo, including key, is 
$12, that of the volume, $4. Both are valuable. The first 
is invaluable. Never before was this land brought under 
every eye, as under that of Moses. It will almost prevent 
the need of going thither, which excellence is its worst fail- 
ing. For going to Palestine is next to going to heaven. 
Everybody that is a minister and a Christian must get ready 
to buy this chromo of Christ-land. 


The Chicago editor of The Legister thus kindly speaks of 
the Northwestern University : — 

“* The institution is under the control of the Methodist d inati 
is an evidence of a growing determination in that society that asda, 
their ministers shall be educated men.’ 

As almost the only two pregchers of its denomination in 
that city, and the probable writer of the note, were Methodist 
preachers that never had a collegiate education, the compli- 
ment ought to be reciprocated. But we do not see how to do 
it. If they were establishing any college in the Northwest, 
we should consider it a sign that “ henceforth their ministers 
shall be educated men.” Methodism has almost a dozen scat- 
tered through that region. That shows her determination ; 
one not so much growing, but of pretty large growth. We 
are able to supply our friends with collegiate perverts, only 
this class don't incline to go. They have to content them- 
selves with the “ uneducated” sort. As these take the first 
place in their denomination, what would not the others do if 
they should “come tumbling after?” As an admirer of Fred 
Douglass said to one who remarked, sneeringly, that his smart- 
ness came from his whiteness, “If he is so smart when only 
half white, if he were wholly white, he would beat the angel 
Gabriel!!” So if a graduate from our local preachers’ ranks, 
and one from our Theological Seminary, “ can so get the start 














of the majestic world ” into which they have descended, “ and 


bear the palm alone,” what would happen if a full-bred speci- 
men backwoods academy, college and instigute, all combined, 

should honor them with his company ? When will our good 
| neighbors find out that Methodism Always favored the high- 
est education, and has done more for it than any other Church 
in America? It does not cast out a brother because of lack 
of opportunities. It does not exalt one because he has enjoyed 
them. He who merits the palm, bears it. It always urges 
the best preparation possible, and then says this is nothing 
out of Christ, and only as Christ possesses and employs it. 
May all others share, and surpass them in this gift. 


ee 





A Cownression. — Rev. Mr. Frothingham, : the free relig- 
ionist, speaking of the Avondale disaster, according to The 
Liberal Christian, said :— 

* God is not the Infinite Indulgence some people seem to imagine. Hu- 
man life is a system of discipline. Human trials enter into the Divine 
method of human education. Disease, suffering, and untimely death are 
the inevitable penalties of violating the law of life, and so many checks upon 
human waywardness. They were meant to restrain man from evil, and 
open his eyes to what is goodand true. God is a Universalist. He means 
that all men shall go to heaven. He uses two methods for getting them 
there. On the one hand He invites, on the other He compels. While He 
appoints angels to beckon men into right paths, He also sends scourges to 
drive them from their evil ways.” 

If God is a Universalist, and means that all men should go 
to heaven, He certainly takes very strange ways to show it. 
Why let them sin at all?, Why kill at all? Read that “ God 
islove. He desires all men to go to heaven,” and we are scrip- 
tural and right. Those lines omitted, the rest is symmetric and 
true. “ God is not Infinite Indulgence.” ‘“‘ He sends scourges.” 
They may be eternal. He says they will be. “ Our God is 
a consuming fire.” “Fear ye Him.” Flee to Him. “He 
that believeth shall be saved. He that believeth not shall be 
damned.” 





The Methodist Social Union met for the first time this 
season, at J. B. Smith’s last week Monday. A fine collation 
was served up. It was a pleasant gathering. The condi- 
tion of the South Boston Society was considered, and a reeo 
lution of sympathy and coédperation adopted. A Committee 
was appointed to confer with the South Boston brethren, con- 
sisting of Bros. Snow, Rich, Noyes, Thayer, Nickerson, 
Haven, and Dunn. Bro. Dinger, pastor of the German 
Church in this city, spoke of the German work in this city 
and vicinity, and the necessity of enlarging it. He said if we 
Christianize the Germans, we Americanize them. They are 
now largely infidel, and bitterly hostile to our social and 
moral ideas. His words were weighty, and he was requested 
to be present at the next meeting, where his suggestions would 
be considered. Bro. H. W. Warren was requested to speak on 
his European tour at the next meeting. The brethren of our 
societies will find this an admirable means of reunion. In 
ne other way will they be likely to come together. There 
were present members of ovr churches at Newton, Malden, 
East Boston, Lynn, Charlestown, and Cambridge, as well as 
of the churches in the city. The Society is well established, 
and has over sixty members. The Congregationalists have or- 
ganized one like it. It will yet be established in all our chief 
centres. It is open to all members of our churches or 
congregations. We hope many will give their names to Bro. 
Magee, or some member, before the next monthly meeting. 


——— 


The Universalist accepts the position of Taz Heratp con- 
cerning the relation of colleges to the Church. It says: — 

** We are of opinion that Cornel! will be found to lean towards some sect, 
inevitably. Absolute impartiality is what no college has ever yet attained 
to. We doubt if it is possible. And for that reason we are growing more 
and more into the conviction that the higher instituti of | jing 
should be, as most of them are, under the special care of some denomina- 
tion.” 

It cannot make this concession to a position which Tur 
Heracp affirmed, without indulging in much fancied brilliant 
criticism on our criticism of Cornell College for its disregard 
of the sentiments of the Church, in allowing dancing on 
its founder’s festival day. It thinks a protest to the Fac- 
ulty of Drew Seminary against “the operations” of its 
founder as appropriate as this protest of Christian min- 
isters against the Cornell dancing. If the Drew Seminary 
should celebrate its founder’s birthday by a dance, ‘Tue Her- 
ALD would be apt to condemn it, and not, as Zhe Universalist 
does, to seek to ridicule the condemnation. That celebra- 
tion was a college affair, as much as Commencement, and 
therefore open to public criticism. It Was condemned by 
every Gospel minister in the place except one. It is profess- 
edly abandoned because of this censure. As to the business 
of Mr. Drew, it is undoubtedly as legitimate and honorable as 
that of Mr. Cornell, or Dr. Dean, or George Peabody, or any 
of the founders and patrons of educational institutions. We 
have condemned the whole law of business morality. In that 
condemnation we have received no countenance, but the op- 
posite, from The Universalist. When it acquires courage to 
condemn “ the sharp practice ” of its representative rich men, 
it will follow in our steps, as it has in accepting our declarations 
concerning the status of colleges, even if its exceeding mod- 
esty shall prevent then, as now, its acknowledgment of such 
discipleship. 








The Pope is in trouble on two sides. A popular Paris 
preacher is abandoning his Church because of the Council ; a 
popular London Protestant preacher seeks admission to the 
Council. Father Hyacinthe has denounced the coming Coun- 
cil because it aims at regression, not progression. He has 
received the rebuke of the Pope for his declamations. It is 
reported that he has left the Church, protesting yet more 
clearly against its errors by this course, and making Catholic 


Paris rejoice over a new excitement. If he preached a true 
liberalism — faith in our Lord Jesus Christ — he may become 
the Savonarola of that worldly city. Dr. Cummings asked 
of Archbishop Manning, if he might attend the Council, to 
hear and ask questions. The Archbishop referred the matter 
to the Pope, who said he could come to hear, but not to ask 
questions. He could obey, but not object. The talkative 
doctor will decline such an invitation. His request brought 
out one secret—that all the Papal liberality of invitation, 
concerning which so much has been said, did not mean con- 
ference, but submission: The Greek and Protestant Churches 
were invited to return, not as equals, but as offenders. Be- 
tween Hyacinthe and Cummings, the Council has disclosed 
two hitherto hidden features. It will be reactionary, it will 
be intolerant. From such a Council its own Church will not 
have much to hope, and the true Church nothing to fear. 
Read Dr. Eddy’s live sermon on the “ Preaching for the 
Times.” It displaces some matter, but it more than makes it 
good. Read also, his word to the preachers on “ Our Peril.” 








Notice the meeting of Bro. Parker and wife, in our Regis- 
ter. No missionaries that ever left this city for our foreign 
work, are more beloved. Let there be a grand house to bid 
them good-by, on Tuesday evening next, at the Bromfield 
Street Church. 


> 

Painful rumors are current in all the journals that there 
have been irregularities in the business management of tlie 
Book Concern. The affair will undergo an examination by 
the Book Committee, whose regular meeting is in November. 
Perhaps they may be called together sooner, in view of the 
necessity of an early consideration of the subject. The finan- 
cial status of the Concern is unharmed. 

The Asbury Life Insurance Company have leased offices 
in the second story of the new Methodist Building, on the 
corner of Broadway and Eleventh Street. The company 
have already issued some two thousand policies, covering 
nearly five millions of dollars. 








Persons owning bonds, or having money to lend, would do 
well to read the advertisement headed “ A Meritorious Case.” 





> 
Attention is called to advertisement for money, among 
Business Notices, as affording a favorable and safe investment. 


—-—— —-e 


MOTES. 

The Springfield Republican tells this good story : — 

“ Dr. Channing was the great preacher at the ‘ Hub,’ — it was the wont 
of that gentle saint to hear reading in his study of a morning by some of the 
young ladies of his parish. One morning the subject was the social condi- 
tion of England, and the essayist,in The Edinburgh Keview had exhibited, 
with severe pen, the follies and frivolities of the British peers. Dr. Chan- 
ning listened with grief and indignation; his meek eyes flashed and mois- 
tened, he clasped his thin fingers, and smiting his small feet together as he 
sat in his easy-chair, he stopped the reader with the painful ejaculation, 
‘Miss 8., what shall we do with the British aristocracy ?’” 

There is many a Doctor Channing who is ever saying with 

“ The world is out of joint, O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right.” 

The Daily News, a new penny paper, has this item and com- 
ment in an editorial. When shall we see such in The Journal 
and Transcript ? 

“Taz Tavz Question. — There were sixty-seven prisoners in the Tombs 
Sunday night, about forty of whom were there for drunkenness; the re- 
mainder for breaking and entering, larceny, assault and battery, ete. How 
much liquor had to do with these, is not known ; but doubtless something. 
Couid liquor be removed from society, what a relief it would be to the po- 
lice! How it would empty the prisons! How it would reduce the taxes! 
How it would improve the general health, and the general self-respect, and 
brighten up the dwellings of poverty! Drunkenness and licentiousness are 
first the result of poverty, and then the causes of it. What makes poverty ’ 
That is the question for the Temperance societies.”’ 

The foolish and unmanly cry of the Anti-woman-suffrage- 
ites, that she cannot vote because she cannot fight, was thus 
handsomely answered by Lucy Stone, at a late Convention at 
Chicago: “Some mean cowards say, if women vote, they 
should fight. Now, she would ask, who perils her life when 


the soldier is born? The mother is his quartermaster until 


he is capable of finding his own rations.” 

The Northwestern University has opened with about dou- 
ble its number of students. It has annexed the Chicago 
Medical School to itself. Its prospects are of the best. Tui- 
tion is free. 

Fifty thousand Papists met in the Coliseum, last Sunday, 
to hear secular and sacred music in the most secular manner. 
Some thirty thousand dollars were taken. How many souls 
were lost, eternity will show. How can the Pope rebuke the 
worldliness of the age, and endorse such operations ¢ 

Aw Itt Wiyv tHat Brows Nosopy Goop. — Glaziers 
carpenters, masons, and poor people seeking fuel, find great 
benefit from the late tornado. 


$e 


PERSONAL, 


We regret to learn from The Provincial Wesleyan that it has 
been found necessary to place Rev. Dr. Richey, of Halifax, in 
the Lunatie Asylum. It is to be hoped that the attack may 
be only temporary. 

The church will rejoice to hear that Rev. Dr. Coggeshall’s 
health is rapidly improving. He will soon, we trust, be able 
again to be about his Father’s business. 

Rev. Mosely Dwight has nearly recovered his health. His 
services can be-secured for Sabbath preaching. - His address 
is Chelsea, Mass. 
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The Methorist Church. 
—_o— 
MAINE. 

Rev. K. Atkinson writes: “ The Lord is with us. Four 
have been happily converted to Jesus withina week. Our 
congregations are large and the indications are very encour- 
aging.” 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The First Church in Manchester has been rejuvenated. A 
fine entrance secured, galleries altered, repainted, recarpeted, 
and reupholstered. About four thousand dollars have been 
expended. The labors of Bro. Babcock have been greatly 
blessed. We hope this Society will now take measures to 
repurchase the stores and land on which their church is built. 
They have a property of great value. A little worldly wisdom 
will secure it with but small expense. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Central Church in Lowell, has put in galleries, fres- 
coed, and improved the house very greatly. It will be re- 
opened the first Sabbath in October. Sermons by Rev. Drs. 
Thayer and Warren. The outlay has been about $5,000. 
This is a fine society and its fine pastor is also one of the best. 
Prosperity to both. 

Church Street Church has had a constant revival through- 
out the year. It has suffered much obstruction from the im- 
provements going on in its neighborhood ; but its congrega- 
tion is good. It has souls converted at almost every meet- 
ing. 

Walnut Street, Chelsea, is largely improving its church. 
Galleries are being introduced. It is also in a flourishing 
state religiously. 


The East Cambridge church is having a constant revival in 
connection with its new building operations. 

The Winthrop Street Church in this city will be completed 
about the first of November. 

The Boston Theological Seminary has about twenty in its 
Junior Class, and fifty in all. Seven are graduates, and all 
but three have a good academic education. One colored 
brother is among the students. It is pressed down and run- 
ning over in its buildings. When will the new hall be 
started? An agent should be put in the field within thirty 
days. 

The colleges were mever as full as this year. At Dart- 
mouth a hundred entered; at Amherst, 80; at Middletown, 
75; at Cornell, 820. Others are equally flush. It is the 
right way. Everybody that can should have a college edu- 
cation, no matter what calling he afterwards pursues. 


Our camp-meeting reports have been highly commended. 
They have given the spirit of the meeting, and usually in 
the brief space suggested. We thank our brethren for their 
excellent reports. 





PROVIDENCE PENCILINGS. 


It is almost October, and the sad, wierd, monotonous 
notes of the tree-toad come in through my open window from 
the trees in my little garden. But yesterday, we were say. 
ing, “ Look, the leaves are coming out,” but they are turning 
yellow now, and will soon be rustling in the pathway, and 
whirling along the street; and this is life—to-day in the 
greenness of youth, to-morrow the “ sear and yellow leaf.” 

Camp-meetings are closed, vacations are ended, and Church 
life flows on in its usual channels again. The pastors are 
in their respective pulpits once more, their strength recup- 
erated, and ready to engage in the fall and winter cam- 
paign. 

And sooth there is need of Christian work in this city. 
Sabbath witnesses numerous excursions down the river to 
the various places of resort and dissipation. The Press says 
two thousand went down yesterday, and there was on/y one 
murder, that of a man camping on the bank, who was terribly 
cut by some rowdies, and died this morning. But then, the 
owner of the boats, a pious man, I am informed, was at 
church, and no doubt lost in godly dreams of gold and gain, 
and worldly vanity. Why does not the secular press of this 
city open fire on these ungodly practices and disreputable 
places? Perhaps because they are “ secular, pertaining to this 
present world,”— see Webster’s Unabridged. Is the world, 
on the whole, growing better? Not in these “ plantations,” 
whatever progress it may be making around the “ Hub.” We 
are about ready for the final earthquake, the great up- 
heaval of this mundane. Rum, rowdyism, and Sabbath-break- 
ing run riot in this region, and the people of God weep and 
pray between the porch and the altar. While the few go to 
church, sit in their easy seats, lulled to soft repose by the 
drone of the pulpit bagpipes, the many rush down the river, 
pour down torrents of whiskey, and “raise the wild devil 
withal ” by their bacchanalian orgies, and perhaps the next 
day a Sabbath-school excursion visits the same spot, and 
patronizes the same houses which have witnessed such scenes 
as make an angelblush. O consistency! Of course there are 
some honorable exceptions, but I do not know their locality. 
Now what we want in this city is, instead of these fifty sheep- 
perm churches, fifty free houses of worship, with fifty John 
Knoxes raised from the dead or somewhere else, men who 
would not be afraid to use the hammer of the Word so as to 
produce an “ anvil chorus” that should fix the attention of 
these thoughtless multitudes, and bring them to fear God and 
respect the Sabbath. Shall we ever see the abolition of 
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pewed churches, and the house of God become again the 
“house of prayer for all people?” Idoubt, who can say 
Credo ? 

It is said the Vineyard Camp-meeting was a season of great 
interest to the churches. Amen, may we see the fruits in this 
city. We shall alllook and labor for arevival the coming sea- 
son, and we are hopeful of success. Last Sabbath a dozen 
joined the church in full, in Mathewson Street Church, the 
fruits of a revival last winter and spring. 

The church in South Providence are laboring hard to build 
a house of worship, and with good prospects of success. We 
should have had a church there yearsago. ‘There is a tide,” 
etc., but it does not wait for anybody. Our opportunities for 
good come and go. Happy the man so wise as to seize and 
turn them to good account. 1 

Have you read the last articles on Lay Delegation? Yes. 
Why? Well, [am so obtuse as to fail to see that the reason 
why I must vote for Lay Delegation is because my lay broth- 
er does. Ifso, why send the question to the Annual Confer- 
ences atall? “ Wisdom is a defense,” and D. D.’s and LL. D.’s 
are a defense, but a little common sense is better than much 
uncommon sense. Where’s the big drum ?— “ Let us have 
peace.” VALE. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


Meerine or THe GeneRaL Committers or Cuurcu Ex- 
TENSION. — The General Committee of Church Extension 
will meet on Thursday, November 18th, at 9 o’clock, a. m., 
at 1018 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

All interested are requested to communicate with the 
proper member of the General Committee, or with the Cor 
responding Secretary, by November lst. 





NEW ORLEANS. 


Our correspondent sends this interesting account of a 
prayer-meeting in that city: “ Last evening there were sixty 
persons present. The pastor remarked at the opening, that 
if we would give utterance to the thoughts which the Good 
Spirit stirred within us, we would communicate to some soul 
present a message which would not otherwise reach that soul. 
So let no one suppress a divine message. It was a dangerous 
responsibility to assume. An unusual freedom of utterance 
and depth of feeling followed. Accept two items. 

“ Dr. D. rose, saying, ‘ Perhaps I would do well to refer to 
a fact connected with the death of General Rawlins, whom the 
nation mourns today (Sept. 9). Within a year or two I 
met a younger brother of his. We travelled in the mail car 
all night. He was far from being a pious man, yet religion 
was our topic for hours, and his mother was often referred to 
by him, with much feeling. Months passed away, and we 
met again. He had turned his footsteps to the house of God 
— had given his heart to Christ, and his name to the Church. 
Last spring I met with the General in the War Office. He 
was not then aware of the change in his brother for whom 
he was deeply interested. I gave him the facts I had learned, 
and so affected was he that he rose from his seat and grasping 
my hand a second time ia both his, expressed his delight and 
gratitude, both in earnest words. We parted then to meet no 
more on earth. 

““«To-day a paper reached me, giving an account of the 
last hours of the General; of his profession of faith in Christ, 
his baptism, and his admission to the communion of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, by Rev. Mr. Wilson, from whom 
he received the Lord’s Supper. 

“*Who knows ! — perhaps even the few words so feeble a 
one as I spake to that younger brother, who was present 
when the General died, may have had some good effect, and 
in part led to these results. So precious and so highly prized 
by all Christian people, as is this dying testimony of our late 
Secretary of War.’ 

“ Another followed quickly — ‘I must now relate,’ said Dr. 
H., ‘a thrilling fact, coming under my notice, altogether 
different from that just heard. Asa physician, I go to the 
lowest places in society sometimes. A young woman, a few 
days since, lay dying in a house of bad repute. She did not 
know it. The inmates dared not tell her. Kindly I said to 
her, “ My child, you cannot live a week.” She threw up her 
hands, exclaiming, ‘‘My God! Then I’m lost!” 

««« No, not lost, my child, but in great danger. You have 
read the Scriptures haven’t you?” 

«««Q yes, when I was a good girl at home with mother. 
But not since— Ono. That was long ago. Now it is too 
late ! too late!” 

«“«« Mary,” I said, “ you remember the woman, the 
guilty woman, condemned to death by stoning, whom the 
Saviour pardoned, saying, ‘Go and sin no more?’ ” 

«<< Yes, I’ve read that often.” 

««« Well, that same Jesus is on the throne now, using the 
pardoning power.. He willdo the same for you Mary, that 
He did for that poor woman, if you will go to Him. From the 
deep depravity of the blackest sin He’ll lift you up to life and 
happiness in heaven.” AndI felt it in my soul. While I 
talked, the poor girl’s eyes filled with great hot tears which 
flowed over her thin face. And O it almost broke my heart 
with joy to know that she came to Jesus. And ere she died 
the poor broken-hearted girl was made whole by faith in 
Christ. Her last hours were calm and sweet, and then she 
fell asleep and is at rest forever. O my brethren, I will 
preach Jesus in full faith as to His power to save the vilest, 
and to the uttermost.’ 

““ We sang then with quivering lips and brimming eyes — 

«6 The dying thief rejoiced to see 
That fountain in his day, 
And there may I, though vile as he 
Wash all my sins away.’ 





“A few others spoke, young and old, men and women. 
Among them one young man whose consecration the Sabbath 
morning previous by uniting with us on probation, had been 
blessed to the instant renewing of spiritual life in his soul. 
He talked like a camp-meeting convert. And such in part in- 
dicates the character of our latest prayer-meeting in New Or- 
leans.” 





CALIFORNIA. 

The California Conference adopted an important report on 
the Chinese work. It gave its history and present status. 
Our Church should be awake to the overshadowing duty. 
This is the chief portion of the Report : — 


Christians and Christian ministers on this coast had long 
been impressed with a conviction that specific and deter- 
mined effort ong to be put forth for the evangelization of 
the increasing thousands of Chinese who were distributing 
themselves among us. Something had indeed been at- 
tempted. Rev. Mr. Sneer devoted three or four years to the 
religious instruction of the Chinese in San Francisco, in their 
own language. Rev. Mr. Loomis, an able and devoted man, 
succeeded Mr. Speer, and began the tedious task of learning 
the dialect principally spoken by these people. He is now 
able to preach to them with considerable facility. The dis- 
tribution of tracts and gospels had also been prosecuted to a 
limited extent, but no general and effectual plan had been 
adopted or even discussed. In July, 1866, three women, 
members of the Sixth Street M. E. Church, Sacramento City, 
after an aboriive attempt to organize classes in connection 
with the Sabbath-school, bravely undertook to test the prac- 
ticability of forming separate schools for their benefit. 
This was manifestly a step prompted by a Divine leading. 

Patiently they conquered discouragements and lived down 
hostility, until their success was conceded even by the pre- 
judiced and the indifferent. And thus the Lord inaugurated 
a new dispensation for the Pagan strangers whom the glitter 
of gold had attracted to our shores. 

In August, 1868, our excellent Brother, Rev. Otis Gibson, 
who had spent ten laborious years in the mission field of 
Foo Chow, China, came to us, charged by the Missionary 
Board with the care and management of this great interest. 
Bro. Gibson at once aye that Christian effort among the 
Chinese, in order to be successful in the new conditions sur- 
rounding them, must mainly be put forth through the me- 
dium of the English language. He was further convinced 
that formal instruction would have to be given to adult Chi- 
namen, for the most part, ia Sabbath and evening schools. 
With a promptness and energy worthy of oe commen- 
dation he set about exploring the extended field, stirring up 
the zeal of the Church, and organizing Sabbath and evening 
schoois in every available place. Thus what had been dem- 
onstrated as practicable in a single instance, was made a 
great and truly glorious work, marking the opening up of 
the most inviting opportunity ever afforded to a Christian 
people to labor for the salvation of the heathen. 

By means of circulars, correspondence, and personal ap- 
peals from the pulpit and platform, Bro, Gibson has succeeded 
in procuring the establishment of schools in San Francisco, 
Sacramento, Stockton, San Jose, Santa Clara, Grass Valley, 
Nevada, Marysville, and Santa Cruz. Also one in Salem and 
two in Portland, Oregon. These schools are sustained by 
churches of different denominations, to whose pulpits our mis- 
sionary has been given the freest access. 

This movement, so full of promise and hope, is but the 
beginning of a work which appears destified to spread 
throughout our country, and, perhaps, even partially and 
tardily, into other Christian nations. It is clearly probable 
that the immigration from the over-peopled regions of the 
East has but begun. Tens of thousands will follow the thou- 
sands who have already reached our shores. 

Heretofore we have aimed at the conversion of the heathen 
through the medium of their own tongues — to us foreign and 
exceedingly difficult of acquisition — and beside their own 
altars, with the associations of Paganism unimpaired. Now 
—the preparatory werk of translation having been extensive- 
ly done —an unerring Providence is sending them to our 
shores, to be evangelized by the use of our own language 
beside Christian altars, and amid the associations of the 
Church of the living God. Never before did the Lord vouch- 
safe such an opportunity to the zeal and fidelity of His 
Church ; and the interest which professed Christians, whether 
ministers or laymen, evince in it is among the most satisfac- 
tory tests of the quality of their religious life. It is the abid- 
ing conviction of your Committee that every minister, every 
Sabbath-school teacher, every professed friend of Jesus, and 
every church in its corporate capacity, should instantly awake 
to = urgeney of this work of God divinely committed to our 
hands. 


The Conference asked for an appropriation of $20,000 from 
the Missionary Society, and advised that Bro. Gibson should 
visit the East. We hope he will be employed by the Mis- 
sionary Board of Managers, to set forth the important claims 
and increase the missionary subscriptions. 





CANADA. 


An elegant church was dedicated last Sabbath. Rev. 
Mr. Punshon and Bishop Simpson were to preach. It has 
been built chiefly by the contributions of Carlos Pierce, esq. 
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The Christian World. 


—o— 
MISSION FIELD. 
“ All the earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord.” — Num. xiv. 2. 
SuaNntanp. — Rev. A. T. Rose continues his “Notes of 
a Tour to Shanland,” in the Missionary Magazine. He thus 
speaks of his entrance to Monai, and what he saw of the wor- 
ship of idols :— 

“ As we came near the town we passed three or four Poongyee establish- 
ments, and as many clusters of pagodas, mostly looking well, and some 
new and tasteful. Our Shan preacher told us that Ming King, his native 
place, was the ‘Pagan’ of Shaniand. We could not agree with him in 
this; Monai comes much nearer to it. There are many fine kyoungs about 
the town, and a few pagodas, among the many, that would attract atten- 
tion among the best Buddhist structures in Burmah. 

“ Close to the zayat in which we stopped, is a very beautiful pagoda, with 
unusually graceful proportions. Its base is four-square, and about fifteen 
feet from the ground are seven beautiful and highly crnamented niches, on 
each of the four sides, for images, with arched door-ways. These arches are 
ten feet high and two broad ; the niches or cells are about two feet wide, 
and each contain a very large image of Gaudama, fifteen or twenty feet 
high, highly finished and heavily covered with gold. Adjoining this pa- 
goda on the east isa large idol house, filled with a vast number of almost 
every variety of idols. We were there during one of their great worship- 
days. Hundreds, I may say thousands, of women and children came to 
this piace early in the morning, with their offerings of rice and fruit, pre- 
pared in their most savory fashion, with seeds and spices, and served in little 
dishes made of plantain leaves. They were tasteful and beautiful, and would 
have been much admired in any Europ society. There were many places of 
this kind in the city, where the thousands of Shan women, fair in skin, but 
dark in mind, paid their blind devotions that morning in Monai. The Poon- 
gyee establishments are very numerous, and many of the kyoungs are well 
built of teak, with elaborate carving. The Sin-doung kyoung is the most 
noted among them.’ 


Tue Cuvese.— Are we toe convert the Chinese to Chris- 
tianity? We ought to do it— we may do it— but I fear 
we shall fail, unless we pursue a different qourse towards 
those in this country. Rev. J. L. Nevius, of the Presbyterian 
Mission in China, stopped a few days at San Francisco on his 
return. He thus writes respecting the Chinese there, and 
efforts for their conversion : — 

“ I was struck with the seeming indiffe of the Christi of that 
city to the spiritual wants of these heathen in their midst. A considera- 
tion of the influences which the Chinese meet with on coming to our shores 
will show the great difficulties in the way of evangelizing them. They see 
at once that ony a very small proportion of our population are in the habit 
of attending church, or seem to have any regard to the claims of religion. 
To their view we seem much less religious than they sre. On every hand 
they meet with if i of vice, i lity, and li i 
which may well shock their sense of morality and propriety, and excite 
their astonishment. The first words with which they become familiar are 
those in which the name of the Christian’s God is taken in yain. In visit- 
ing a Chinese temple, almest under the shadow of some of the churches, 
just before reaching it, we saw one of our people lying dead drunk in the 
middle of the street. The Chimese hardly noticed him as they passed, such 
sights being evidently familiar to them in their new home, though seldom 
seen in their own land. These facts, together with the harsh treatment 
which they too often receive at the hands of Americans, are not calculated 
to predispose their minds in favor of the Christian religion, but on the con- 
trary add much te the difficulties and discouragements of the work of the 
missionary.” , 

Waar tae EnGiisn are Domne For Missions.— The Eng- 
lish are very liberal in their support of Christian missions. The 
following are the receipts of some of their missionary societies. 
The Church Missionary Society received last year $785,000; 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, $572,000 ; the 
London Missionary Society, $555,000 ; and the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society, $750,000. 











German Mission 1n Parts. —The English Wesleyans 
have a mission to the Germans in Paris which is very pros- 
perous. An excellent revival interest is in progress in the 
mission, and the meetings are of unusual interest. Many 
promising young persons of both sexes have been recently 
brought to the knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus. 


Tue Horrentors. — The Hottentots living in Cape Col- 
ony, South Africa, number about 79,966. Many of them, 
under the influence of the Gospel, are rising in the scale of 
education, civilization, and religion. In one of their towns, 
with a population of over 1,000, they have recently built a 
Christian chapel, which will accommodate about 600 hearers, 
and it is usually crowded with sober and attentive worship- 
pers. Christianity is accomplishing wonders in saving this 
people. 


Tue Jews. — Everywhere, the spirit of inquiry is manifest- 
ing itself among the Jews. Many are opening their eyes to 
the fact that Jesus Christ is the promised Messiah, and are 
embracing Him as their only Saviour. In Poland, the work 
of God is progressing among them gloriously. In Warsaw, 
some recently converted are among the most influential citi- 
zens. Five thousand copies of the Gospels, and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews in Hebrew, have been put in circulation in 
Poland. The salvation of the Jews draweth nigh. 


Rev. F. W. Fiocxey. — Many will remember this brother 
— once stationed at the German Mission in Roxbury. He 
is now a most indefatigable and successful missionary in Bul- 

He writes to the Mission Rooms, at New York, “ You 
will no doubt rejoice with me to hear that we have many rea- 
sons to believe that anew epoch has commenced for the Tult- 
cha Mission. May God grant me the necessary grace and wis- 
dom to lead on this work to the glory of His holy name!” 
The August Missionary Ad contains good news from 
Turkey. 


Cuina. — We have often called attention to what the Gos- 
pel is doing in China. Its triumphs there for the few years 
sinc > its introduction, have been marvelous, and its work is 
increasing in interest and power. This vast empire must and 





‘There are in Fuhchau, China, three Protestant missions. The Ameri- 
can Board and the Methodist Episcopal Church, each established a mission in 
1847, and the English Church Missionary Society in 1850. It was nine years 
before the first Chinese convert was baptized, in 1856, less than thirteen years 
ago. There are now about 900 members in Fuhchau and the adjacent re- 
gion, and over forty churches or Christian societies, extending to the ocean 
on the east, and 100 miles in every other direction. These three missions 
have sixty or more chapels, forty native helpers, whose whole time is given 
to the work, besides nearly 120 student helpers, and twenty Christian 
schools. That is not a bad result to show for the time and labor ex- 
pended.” 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


Trovusies in THe U. P. Caurce.—A correspondent of 
the Christian Instructor frankly writes : — 


“ There is no longer any use in concealing the state of mat- 
ters in the United Doutytasien Church. hatever be the 
cause, despite eleven years of in rated existence, our 
Church is not that unit in thought and feeling which all that 
love her hoped she would become. There are differences of 
opinion among her people, and on questions of such moment 
as, in the estimation of some, to imperil her very existence. 
To ignore these differences is now neither possible nor wise. 
It is only a shutting of our eyes and a paying of Peace, 
Peace, when we may be hurrying onward to the brink of 
Niagara.” 


The Presbyterian refers to the fact that the city of Pittsburg 
will be called on for large hospitalities during the coming au- 
tumn. The American of Commissioners for —- 
Missions will meet in that city on the fifth of October, and the 
two General Assemblies of the Presbyterian Church will meet 
in the same city on the 10th of November. 





CONGREGATIONALIST. 


The new Congregational church in Worcester, which com- 
menced with a membership of 160, is prospering finely. 
They have hired Mechanics’ Hall for a year, and an 
audience every Sabbath which nearly fills it. They have 
taken the name of Plymouth Church, and are the sixth of our 
denomination in that rapidly growing city. 








Camp Meetings. 
er 
MAPLE GROVE. 


Rev. A. B. Russell writes: “The camp-meeting in Maple 
Grove, Bath, N. H., was holden during the week ending 
Sept. 11. The meeting was in all respects a glorious success. 
Notwithstanding frequent and heavy showers of rain, ser- 
vices were interrupted but little, as the most part fell in the 
night. Monday and Saturday were pleasant days. The 
meeting was conduct2d in admirable order by Rev. L. D. 
Barrows, D. D., Presiding Elder of the district. The selec- 
tion of preachers in order of time seemed most appropriate ; 
the same is true of the selection of themes of discourse. 
The key-note was sounded Monday night in these words, “ O 
Lord, I beseech Thee, show me Thy glory.” That prayer was 
most emphatically answered before the meeting closed. The 
tollowing brethren preached at the stand : — 

J. Hooper, J. M. Durrell, J. H. Knot, S. Quimby, A. C. 
Monson, Rev. Bro. Bidwell, E. A. Titus, J. Pike, C. W. Mil- 
len, 8. G. Kellogg, and D. J. Smith. And in tents, Bros. H. 
Chandler, F. D. Chandler, R. S. Stubbs, S. E. Quimby, and 
M. FP. Cilley. Wednesday, at 1 o’clock, Rev. Bro. Wilson, 
City Missionary of Lawrence, Mass., addressed the Sabbath- 
school children in his most pleasing manner, and we doubt 
not it left a lasting impression upon their tender hearts. 

A meeting for laymen was also holden at the stand in 
which ex-Governor Berry, Horace Adams of Lowell, and 
others took part. Preaching was attended with great power, 
hardened sinners were convinced, convicted, and converted 
under its seeking logic and pathetic appeals. The altar was 
frequently the scene of deep and solemn pleading with God 
for sinners, while tears of penitence and shouts of the re- 
deemed mingled together. It was impossible to tell the num- 
ber who were converted, but it is estimated as high as fifty. 
A marked feature of this meeting was an earnest desire for 
holiness on the part of the Church. Scores sought and found 
the gift of perfect love, giving glory for complete cleansing 
through the blood of Jesus. On Thursday night our Presid- 
ing Elder, walking inside the circle of tents, found at one time 
a simultaneous agony of prayer in every tent, and a great 
victory was gained. What has been dope for Jesus and the 
souls of men during this meeting, eternity alone will reveal. 
At present we shout, Glory to God in the highest. We trust 
that hundreds who have worshipped this year in that beauti- 
ful grove on the shore of the Manoosuc, will praise Him with 
the angels and redeemed millions, by the river of life, and 
under the shadow of life’s fair tree in the Eden above. 

On Sabbath, the societies of Lisbon, Leyman, and Lan- 
daff, held their Union Quarterly Meeting in tlfis grove. Dr. 
Barrows and Rev. R. 8. Stubbs preached with great power 
and acceptance, and the militant Church departed to fight for 
Jesus with the weapons of faith and love. 





GROVE MEETING IN WEST BRIDGEWATER. 


At the New Bedford District Conference, held at Stoughton 
in June last, a resolution was introduced looking to the hold- 
ing of a grove-meeting within the bounds of the District, 
and appointing a Committee to select a place. That Commit- 
tee, with the concurrence of the Presiding Elder, chose the 
beautiful pine grove of Capt. Jos. Kingman, in West Bridge- 
water, and the meeting was commenced on Tuesday, Sept. 





will | e redeemed to Christ. 


charge of M. J. Talbot, Presiding Elder, who, though in a 
position entirely new to him, manifested the ability which 
has proved him to be “the right man in the right place,” as 
chairman of the District. 

A stand and seats, in primitive style, were prepared and a 
large tent was erected before the day of meeting. The first 
congregation was small, but Dr. F. Upham opened with a 
true Gospel sermon on John xxi. 17. The following minis- 
ters preached from the texts indicated below: J. H. James, 
Mark ii. 5; A. W. Paige, Eph. i. 4; E. D. Hall, Ps. 1. 21; 
W. V. Morrison, Matt. xi. 28; W. Livesey, Heb. vii. 25; J. 
D. King, Heb. ii. 1; J. E. Hawkins, Ps. xvii. 15. The 
sermons were appropriate, some of them masterly and all 
seemed to make a good impression. 

In the terrific gale of Wednesday afternoon the large tent 
and the family tent of Bro. W. V. Morrison blew down, and 
trees — some of them giants of the forest — were prostrated in 
all directions, but a kind Providence protected us and no 
one was injured. The good people of the vicinity opened 
their houses, and by their hospitality placed us and Method- 
ism under lasting obligations to them. 

Before the storm there was an unusual measure of divine 
influence resting upon the people. The first evening one was 
converted and two were reclaimed from a backslidden state. 
After Wednesday night it seemed hard for the Church to ex- 
ercise the faith manifested before, and though the meetings 
were interesting and profitable to Christians, none publicly 
sought pardon. Still hundreds who have not been accus- 
tomed to hear a plain Gospel, there listened to the truth ut- 
tered “in demonstration of the Spirit and of power,” and the 
results will be seen to the glory of God. 

At the last service the congregation adopted the follow- 
ing — 

RESOLUTIONS ON TEMPERANCE. 

Whereas, we are convinced that intemperance is one of the 
greatest obstacles to the progress of Christianity, and as fully 
convinced that the only legislation tending to remove this 
evil is that which treats the sale and use of intoxicating 
beverages as disreputable, dangerous, and criminal; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That as Christian people we are in duty bound to 
use our influence to maintain and enforce the Prohibitory 
Liquor Law now upon our statute books, and we will do so 
to the utmost of our ability. J. H. James, Secretary. 





KENNEBEC VALLEY. 


The people began to gather on this consecrated spot, Mon- 
day, Aug. 29. Wednesday evening, introductory meeting, 
i. e., public meeting at the stand, was held, and was character- 
ized by a spirit of devotion and consecration to Christ and His 
service. Thursday morning, at 10 o’clock, the first sermon 
was preached by Rev. C. Munger, from the 51st Psalm, 18th 
verse, and blessed was the result, for about eighty seekers 
after a deeper work of grace in the heart, came to the altar to 
blend their orisons for the baptism of the Holy Spirit. 

Tuurspay Arrgrnoon. Bro. E. Davies, of the East 
Maine Conference, preached this afternoon from 2 Cor. vii. 1. 
Several have been converted, and others quickened in their 
spiritual life. At 6 o’clock, Bro. Knowles, of Chelsea, Mass., 
gave a very plain, clear, and impressive sermon from Psalm 
lxxxix. 15. Bro. Haven, editor of Z1on’s Hera.p, followed 
with a forcible, yet affectionate exhortation, and a large num- 
ber accepted the invitation of the Gospel, and became seekers 
after the religion of Jesus. The meeting continued two hours, 
and was blessed and profitable in its effects upon the hearts of 
hundreds. 

Fripar. At 10 o’clock Bro. Thayer, P. E. in the N. E. 

Conference, cheered our hearts by preaching unto us the way 
of duty, from John xvii. 17, and his word was blessed to the 
instruction of many a believer in Christ. 2 o’clock, Bro. 
Pottle, of Congress Street Church, Portland, preached, and in 
the evening, at 6 o’clock, Bro. Halleron, from Kennebunk. 
Both sermons were of profit to the hearers. 
Saturpar. Bros. Mooers and Brown, from the East 
Maine Conference, preached during the day, and Bro. Pills- 
bury in the evening. The meeting continued at the stand 
until 9} o’clock, and several very affecting and powerful ex- 
hortations were delivered, resulting in the awakening of the 
unconverted, and their subsequent conversion. 


Sunpar, Sept. 5, was the great day of the feast. After the 
usual tent prayer-meetings in the early morning and break- 
fast — the bell rang from the stand to call all the people toa 
camp-meeting love-feast, conducted by Bro. A. Sanderson, 
Presiding Elder. The speaking at the stand was animating 
and soul-cheering, and we felt that no matter what the de- 
nominational name, a mutual share in Jesus’ blood, an ever- 
lasting bond imparts of holiest brotherhood; and all the 286 
speakers seemed resolved their lineage to prove, by giving 
and forgiving, doing good and living. During the hour and a 
half devoted to this exercise our souls were by love together 
knit, cemented, mixed in one, and we all expressed one hope, 
one heart, one mind, one voice. O ’twas heaven on earth 
began. The preaching during the day was by Bros. Ladd 
and King. After the afternoon service a general prayer-meet- 
ing of great power was observed at the stand, and continued 
until 5 o’clock, and many saw the darkness of their souls 
within, and were led by grace divine from the forbidden paths 
of sin, to God’s own liberty and light. 

Monpay, the morning prayer-meetings-continued interest- 
ing, and were kept, up with unabated zeal. 





7th, and closed the following Friday. The meeting was in 


At 104 o’clock, preaching by Bro. True Whittier, Presiding 
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Elder in the South Gardiner Conference. At 2 o’clock, ser- 
mon by Bro. Caleb Fuller. At 7} o’clock, preaching by Bro. 
Elliott Fletcher. 

Tuurspar, Sept.7. Preaching by Bros. Martin and Camp- 
meeting John. 

Wepnespay Mornrne being rainy, there was preaching 
in tents, by Bros. McDonald and McMillan, in the forenoon, 
and Bros. Freeman and Hobart, in the afternoon. The even- 
ing was devoted to prayer and social meetings preparatory to 
closing up. A most delightful religious spirit has pervaded 
all the meetings ; and though the results are not so marked as 
at some of our camp-meetings a score of years past, yet the 
effect of this meeting will be felt as a reflex influence upon all 
the churches represented. 

The last night spent upon the ground was one long to be 
remembered by those who were there. The rain fell in tor- 
rents, the wind blew very heavily in fitful gusts, and the trees 
swayed under its power; branches, twigs, and leaves fell 
as copiously as the rain — but by and by the trees themselves, 
after long and elastic contendings against the wind warring 
with wind, were obliged to succumb, and here and there, and 
all around amid the howling of the storm could be heard the 
crash of trees. Our grove was mostly small trees, but there 
were a few large poplars —two, standing nearly in front of 
the stand — which were twisted completely round by the force 
of the wind, and fell across the seats. Others were broken 
short off, and there seems a particular and special Providence 
in preserving the encampment from harm. The trees, in 
some instances, were driven out of their natural course of 
falling into open spaces rather than fall upon the tents. Seven 
tents were blown down, and in one or two instances the occu- 
pants were caught under the flowing canvas — but no one 
was injured, and there was no disorderly fear, but the blessed 
religion of Jesus kept all hearts in perfect peace. 

Cc. C. M. 

















The Farm and Garden. 


—~~— 
Prepared for Zion’s Hunatp, by Jamas F.C. Hrps. 
Any person desiring information on subjects in this department will please 
address its Editor, care of Zion’s Huna.p. 


Work For THE Szeason.— Pear and other trees blown 
over by the great gale should be righted up when it can pos- 
sibly be done. 

The small trees that now stand at various angles, should 
be carefully put in the right position. To do this dig the 
earth away on the south side, and then push or pull the tree 
into an upright position, and press the earth down hard on 
the north side. If the trees are very large and the roots 
badly broken, it will hardly pay to attempt this work. In 
handling dwarf pear-trees great care must be had, or they 
will break off where they unite with the pear. 

When large limbs have been broken from trees, it is better 
to make the wound as smooth as possible and cover over with 
such material as will exclude the weathér. Clay and cow 
manure mixed together is good to put on such a wound, after 
which it should be covered with a piece of cloth to keep it in 
place. 


Cevery should now be earthed up or at least such part of 
it as it is desirable to send to market in four weeks, or to use 
at home. In doing this work, draw up the leaf stalks as com- 
pactly as possible, so that the dirt will not go much into the 
crown of the plant. That desired for winter's use should not 
be earthed up for two weeks or more. 


Piants for the parlor window should be potted now, if 
they have been out in the ground during the summer. 


Grapes now ripe should receive attention. Some varie- 
ties drop so badly that if not picked when ripe will waste. 


Szxpine To Grass. — This work may still be done. * 
Dircuine should be attended to faithfully. 


Porators now should be dug as soon as convenient. 
They are, if ripe, better off in a cool cellar than else- 
where. 


Fsgrpine Pics.— Now is the time to begin to feed the hogs 
well, that are to be fatted and killed this fall. They take on 
fat much faster during the warm weather than afterwards. 
Small potatoes, squashes, pumpkins, sweet apples, and many 
yo things boiled and mixed with meal, make good feed for 

em. 


PLoucHine.— This work should be done from time to time 
4s opportunity offers. There are advantages in doing it early 
where possible. 


Manuns, if carted into the field, should be covered up with 
muck or loam. 


’ Grain should be threshed before the rats and mice destroy 
it. Near the cities rye straw will bring a good price if in good 
tondition. 


Pant Trees. — There is sense in the following, which we 
quote from the Working Farmer : — 


“ What more uninviting sight to one in search of a [resi- 
dence than long rows of city houses bare of shade ? rer 
especially can anything be more desolate than a country 
house set on a hill with no fruit or shade trees to temper the 
rays of the burning summer’s sun, and enliven and beautify 
the fe some merchant, mechanic, or would-be farmer 
has for a residence? I,wellers in the country, - 
lators in suburban lots and villas, this is intolerable. Plant 

before you invite us to visit your lets— plant 





trees abundantly, fruit and ornamental, evergreen and decid- 
uous, before you ask us to buy or live in your houses. 
Finally, let farmers, and every man or woman who owns a 
lot, plant trees on the roadside, on the lawn, near every build- 
ing ; they will grow while you are sleeping, and pay a larger 
percentage on the cost than any other investment. And not 
only plant trees, dwellers in both city and country, but after 
they are planted, take care of them, and they will grow into 
beauty and profit— giving invaluable protection from sultry 
heats and win' storms, and increasing in value as the 
years roll around. Rest assured that your children and your 
children’s children will hold you in grateful remembrance for 
this provision which you make for posterity, even if you do 
not live to be solaced by the beauty and s of the trees 
which your own youthful hands planted.” 


Cooxine Foop ror Hoos. —M. K. Young, of Glen 
Haven, Grant County, Wis., gave the following account of 
his apparatus : — 


R I use a pan for economizing fuel, of the following dimen- 
sions and material: Four feet four inches long, twenty- 
six inches wide, five inches high ; bottom of sheet-iron ; sides 
two-inch hard maple, dove-tailed ; top, inch pine boards, but- 
toned with strong wood screws. This pan is placed in an 
arch, with proper chimney draught, and from the lid a steam 
pipe enters a box upon the side, just above the bottom boards. 
A false bottom, with inch auger-holes two inches above said 
bottom boards, is used to allow the steam to act upon all 
parts of the contents of the box alike. A close lid is placed 
upon the box before raising steam. This plan will cook a box 
of potatoes, holding twenty bushels, after the steam is up, in 
thirty minutes. I have timed it often. Indeed the process 
of cooking is so rapid that another important advantage re- 
sults — the wood used for fuel is just completely charred, and 
upon the application of 4 little water, you have a nice lot of 
charcoal, enough for your hogs till more is made in steaming, 
to which, you know, hogs on high feed should at all times 
have access. Better feed the potatoes when cooked without 
any mashing or watering. The hog, though devoid of rea- 
son, can tell how much water he wants with his potatoes. 
Why not steam his corn in the ear with his potatoes, and let 
the hog do his own shelling and grinding? I will guarantee 
that, when the corn is steamed to the pulpy softness of the 
roasting-ear, that the hog will make it available for less toll 
than the miller. In feeding the hog cooked potatoes, let me 
suggest the mixing in this season of Hubbard squash or sweet 
pumpkin when he steams his potatoes. Then he has the 
sugar and the starch, and unless in very cold weather, the 
corn may be adjourned. This I suggest from but a very little 
different experience — the use of sweet apples. I might say 
that my ‘rig’ has not cost me more than ninety cents a year. 
For thirteen years it has been used when the state of the pork 
and potato market indicated its use.” 


Jersey Cattie.— A correspondent of the New England 
Farmer says : “‘ With me the Jerseys are generally, or always, 
very small and wild at birth; in these respects being quite 

ifferent from the natives which Iown. Though they some- 
times come forward and make a rapid growth atterward, they 
are always more crazy and frisky while calves, and difficult 
for boys to lead with the rope. The bulls of this stock are 
almost always vicious, at least, so far as my observation goes, 
and should always be handled with caution. Among the 
half bloods and other grades of this stock are found many 
excellent milkers, — though according to my experience, the 
quality does not equal the best short-horn grades. The un- 
willingness of the cows to be milked has, in many instances, 
been a serious drawback on their value ; and, in numerous in- 
stances within my knowledge have they been put off, because 
no amount of patience ox coaxing would induce them to 
willingly give their milk. 

TREATMENT OF FLOWER-BBDS IN OcToBER.— Early in 
the month, the beds should be thoroughly cleaned of all 
weeds ; all the tops of the hardy herbaceous plants that have 
done blooming and are dried up should be cut off; tuberoses, 
gladiolus, dahlias, and other summer blooming bulbs should 
be taken up, properly dried, and stored away. When the 
frost has destroyed the verbenas, balsams, asters, etc., they 
should be removed ; and the tops of the chrysanthemums cut 
off as soon as they have done blooming. At the end of the 
month, or when the earth is frozen an inch or two deep, the 
beds should be covered over with leaves, long litter, or salt 
hay, to the depth of twg or three inches. In order to protect 
the plants from the injurious effects of alternate freezing and 
thawing in the winter, a slight protection in this way amply 
repays the trouble. — Hearth and Home. 


Best Way to xerEr Bees. — A recent writer says, so far 
as dollars and cents are concerned, the best way to keep bees 
is in hives containing from two th d to two th d one 
hundred cubic inches of space, in the clear, in the lower sec- 
tions, with space above for caps, that will contain about six 
pounds of honey each. There should be eight caps, two tiers 
of four each, with passages to connect. e refer to hives 
made as follows: twelve inches square in the clear, and four- 
teen inches deep, which gives two thousand one hundred and 
sixteen cubic inches, and a space of four caps in the super, or 
upper part of the hive, or double tier. Such a hive, with 
movable combs, or otherwise, will enable the bees to be more 
profitable to their owner than any non-swarming hive in ex- 
istence, because, in one case, no increase of families occurs, 
while in the other case two or three swarms issue, worth 
about five dollars each, besides obtaining as much surplus 
honey, in most cases, as is stored up in non-swarming hives. 
— Rural New Yorker. 





CANNING FRUIT. 


The term is hardly appropriate ; for the tin can deteriorates 
each year, and glass has nearly taken its place. In the best 
jars nothing touches the contents save glass and the indis- 
pensable rubber ring. The glass cover must set down upon 
or over the top of the jar, so that when brimful there will 
be neither air nor steam under it. Some clamp, screw, or 
collar must hold the lid down till the whole is cool, when the 
atmospheric pressure would keep it tight for years. But to 
open it you must not have to pull up the cover; let the air 
past the rubber by pushing in a pin. Various jars secure 
these conditions, some with a collar, some with a brass clasp 
like the Hilton. A heavy weight would answer as well. 

Some fruit should be boiled as little as will barely suffice to 
expel all the air from the pores. The tomato, which has no 
aroma to lose and much water to spare, may be boiled for a 
long time. _When the fruit is ready, and still boiling, have 








all parts of the jar hot enough to bear it. Then fill in with 
care and without haste. Dip in boiling matter only. Leave no 
bubbles of air entangled. Fill almost to the brim. Put ona 
little circle of paper with no foam, air, or steam below it. 
Now run it over with boiling water; the paper will keep it 
from washing away the juices below. Instantly put on the 
ring and cover, and apply pressure. 

As it cools the surface of the contents will settle. You 
cannot tell by the looks whether what is above be air or 
vacuum. If it settles very much it is only because the whole 
was very hot when closed, and most of the contents are 
liquid. Do not fail, however, to test your jar. Remove the 
pressure of metal, and (if the closure is perfect) it will still 
be impossible to move the glass lid without first admitting 
air. Some jars are defective and will never seal. Oftener 
there has been a little misplacement of the cover, or defect 
of pressure, and on the second trial the jar will seal per- 
fectly. 

The key to the whole is, that all the contents of the jar 
go in boiling, and that an air-tight cover be held down upon 
the very surface of the liquid and remain till it is cold. 
Then see if atmospheric pressure is doing its work. The 
recipe is believed to be absolutely infallible. 

LF. H. 











The Righteous Bear. 


—~—- 


Died, in Fairhaven, Mass., of heart disease, July 12, 1869, Capt. 
Sixas P. ALDEN, aged 57 years. 

For many years he was one of the most regular attendants of the 
M. E. Ch in Fairhaven, but it was only tour. years since he be- 
came personally interested in the great salvation. A few months 
previous to the camp-meeting held at the Vineyard, August, 1865, 
while making some preparation to attend the meeting, he was led to 
ask himself the question, “ For what am I going?’’ And being 
deeply impressed that he needed religion, he entered into a solemn 
covenant with God, while kneeling by himself before the Lord, that 
if he would spare his life to attend that meeting, he would seek the 
salvation of his soul. Those who were present at that camp-meet- 
ing know how well he kept that vow. The very first opportunity 
he presented himself for the prayers of the people of God, and in 
great distress of mind, ting ti to agony, he continued 
to seek until Jesus revealed Himself to him as his Saviour; and 
what was a little remarkable, he was the only one converted at that 
meeting. From that time forward he, nor any ene acquainted with 
him, doubted his conversion. A few days after, he wrote to one of 
his former pastors, making some inquiries about the doctrine of 
sanctification — in what it differed from justification — how it was to 
be obtained, etc. Becoming satisfied it was the doctrine of the 
Bible, he determined to know, by experience, its blessedness. Te 
this his efforts were directed, and very soon he was able to testify 
that “ the blood of Jesus cleanses from all sin.” Yet his soul seemed 
to be longing for still closer and deeper communion with God, and it 
was evident his longings were not in vain. Daily it could be seen 
that he was growing in grace, and increasing in the knowledge and 
love of God. At every sozial pong, on every proper occa- 
sion, his voice was heard in favor of religion. But not in word 
only did he by 4 his money, and time, and influence, were all 
consecrated to God. Thus he lived, and of course he died well. 

The disease of which he died was of long duration, he having 
suffered from it for thirty-eight years; at times intensely. His 
death was not unexpected, yet sudden; so sudden there was no op- 
portunity for a dying testimony. And it was not needed. His lite 
had demonstrated that the Gospel is the “‘ power of God unto salva- 
tion,” and all he had to do was to fall “ asleep in Jesus.”’ He leavesa 
widow, — to whom, under God, he was indebted, more than to any 
other human agency, for his salvation, to mourn and rejoice; to 
mourn her great bereavement, to rejoice in his eternal gain. The 
Church, too, of which he was a member and a steward, and which 
he kindly remembered in his will, has suffered a very great loss. 
But He who has cared for them in the past, will care for them still. 
To the God of all grace, both the Church and the bereaved widow 
are commended. E. A. L. 


Died, in Fitchburg, Sept. 10, Harrier N. WARREN, aged 39 
years and 7 months, after a very brief, but severe sickness. 

This dear sister had been a member of the M. E. Church for 
about twenty years. Endowed with a fine mind, and enriched with 
deep and ardent piety, she was one of the mest useful and beloved 
members of the Church. When first taken sick, she requested her 

hysician to let her know the worst of her condition. “She had no 
fear.” For the last few days, her brain being much affected, she 
had but few lucid seasons; always, then, peaceful, cheerful, happy. 
She spent the last week before her sickness at the Sterling Camp- 
meeting, and remarked, at the close, that it had been the best she 
had ever attended. Little did we think when she left, full of health 
and happiness, that she was going home to die so soon. An aged 
mother, who leaned upon her as she went down the steep of time, 
brothers and sisters, and a Church to which she was endeared by long 
and active devotion, moura their loss; but it is her gain. “ Blessed 
are the dead that die in the Lord.” Cc. R. Harpine. 

Fitchburg, Sept. 17. 


Sister Nancy Miner, wife of a Miner, died in this city, 

July 16, 1869, aged 53 years, 10 mon 
ancy French was oe in Enfield in 1815; converted at Sanborn- 

ton Bri in 1837. She united with Bro. M. in marriage, at 
Canaan, in 1841. She has been a consistent and esteemed member 
of our church over thirty years. She came to this city in 1866. 
She was quiet and unobtrusive, but manifested good sense and deep 

iety to those with whom she came in contact. She fell yy 
being smitten down with paralysis but a few days prior to her death. 
Her death was peaceful; through it she has “ entered into rest,”’ 

Manchester, N. H., Sept. 10. D. C. B. 


During the past summer, death has been suneitng to the Church 
above, numbers from the Church in Sandwich, N. H. 


Mrs. MARTHA Mason died June 7, aged 40 years and 10 months. 


Mr. Joun Fettows departed from this life July 3, aged 78 years. 

Bro. Fellows served the Church, in different official relations, from 
his youth until life’s close. He was a man to be trusted in any and 
all the relations which he sustained to the Church and to the com- 
munity. His loss will be deeply felt, especially in the councils of 
the Church. He died suddenly, and in death was unconscious; but 
there is no reason to doubt that he received the welcome of the 
“ good and faithful servant.” 

Mrs. Mercy Hiwt died Sept. 1, after a brief illness, aged 84 
years. 

Mrs. EmEtine Sweatt, wife of Dr. Thos. Sweatt, died of cancer, 
after months of suffering, Sept. 5, aged 50 years and 11 months. 

Mrs. HANNAH SKINNER, wife of Bro. Joseph Skinner, died Sept. 
7, aged 84 years. Pin : 

These ali died in the faith, cherishing a most precious hope of a 
blessed immortality. 

“ should our tears in sorrow flow, 
God recalls Bis own!”? 


Sandwich, N. H., Sept. 15, 1869, 





M. T. Cruuzy. 
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The Secular World. 


—o—— 

News Nores.— The Avondale relief fund at 
this date exceeds thirty thousand dollars. —— Two 
hundred thousand dollars in gold left Liverpool for 
New York last week.—— Father Hyacinthe, of 
Paris, is causing great commotion by the bold stand 
he has taken against the Pope. —— Napoleon is 
able to preside at his council meetings again. — 
The Crown Prince of Prussia is to attend the 
opening of the Suez Canal. —— Prince Napoleon 
is spoken of as a candidate for the Spanish 
throne. —— The London Jimes makes occasion of 
Father Hyacinthe’s letter to foreshadow another 
reformation in the Church of Rome, concluding its 
review with the remark that it is “ the first utterance 
of a word which may take root,and grow, and 


fructify."—— The Spanish authorities have sus- | 


pended the meetings of the Republican Club of 
Madrid. General Sickles is said to be more 
conciliatory since the return of General Prim. —— 
The Diet of Baden opened on the 24th; the Grand 
Duke, in his speech, announced that measures 
were about to be taken to make a homogeneous de- 
fensive system for the Northern and Southern Con- 
federations. The Hon. George Patton, Lord 
Justice Clerk of Scotland, has been murdered; his 
body was found in the Tay. ——Prince Arthur 
visited Niagara Falls last week. His progress 
through Canada is accompanied with continued 
ovations. —— Mr. Gates, ledger clerk of the Bank 
of Montreal, Hamilton, Canada, has absconded 
with fifty thousand dollars. He is supposed to 
have come te this country. 











GOSSIPGRAPHS. 

——“Sing a Song of Sixpence” is as old as 
the sixteenth century. “Three Blind Mice” is 
found in a music-book dated 1600. “The Frog 
and the Mouse” was licensed in 1580. “ Three 
Children Sliding on the Ice” dates from 1633. 
* London Bridge is Broken Down” is of unfath- 
omed antiquity. “Girls and Beys, Come Out to 
Play ” is certainly as old as the reign of Charles II. 

—— French Idea of Virtue. —M. de Mamester's 
new French dictionary, just issued in Paris, defines 
virtue as “A woman with one lover, and don’t 
steal.” 

——.A Mobile sexton offers to bury people at 
twenty per cent. discount during the dull times. 
People should avail themselves of the offer. 

—— The President, in visiting the American In- 
stitute Fair in New York, was taken to see a 
wooden image of himself, life size, intended as the 
sign foratobacco store. He pronounced it “ pretty 
well done.” 

—— London is to imitate the Peace Jubilee so 
far as to have the “ Anvil Chorus” sung at the 
Crystal Palace by eight thousand voices, with 
accompaniment of cannon, bells, and an anvil 
corps. 

—— An eloquent reporter for a Western paper, 
describing the condition of a family before a re- 
cent sad occurrence in it, says that “ there is no 
apparent trail of a serpent, and the proverbial skel- 
eton is too deep in the recess of the deepest closet 
to daze the eye with its glitter, er grate upon ths 
ear its sepulchral rattle.’’ 

—— Some Irish statistics are interesting. The 
aeres under cultivation have increased by 27,000 
during the past year, and the amount of live 
stock, which has been steadily diminishing of late 
years, now shows areaction. Emigration shows an 
increase of only 2,639 persons, the total number for 
the past year being 45,346. There are 88,000 
inhabited houses in Ireland with only one room, 
and in these live more than half a million persons. 

—— Jefferson Davis promises never to return 
from Europe. 

——Many of our readers who have visited 

Niagara will agree with Mark Twain, who said 
that the first time he was there the hack-fares were 
so much higher than the Falls, that the Falls ap- 
peared insignificant. 
A London paper gravely informs its readers 
that “ Hon. Bigelow, author of the Biglow Papers, 
has been appointed editor-in-chief of the New 
York Times.” 





—— “ Shouts of applause” are reported to have 
been called forth by the splendid surf on Newport 
Beach, after the storm. How Nature must feel 
flattered by such an appreciative audience! 


—— The Countess Ratazzi, it is said, is writing 
an opera, of which Lord Byron is to be the hero. 
There is a tremendous demand for Byron's works, 
pictures and busts, since Mrs. Stowe has proved him 
to be the “ true blacker than black.” Sueh is the 
world. Warn your boy against a dangerous hole 
down in the corner of the pasture, and before two 
hours he'll be halloing to you from the bottom 


— A London paper tells of two rival travelling 
dentists who arrived together at a fair. One hoisted 
a banner, inscribed “ Facile Princeps;"’ the other 
immediately painted up, on his booth, “ Facile 
Forceps,’ and drew the crowd. 


—— H. W. Beecher has had a hay-cold, and was 
unableto preach. Brigham Young has an army of 
fifteen thousand drilled men. Mr. Justin McCarthy 
has gone to California. Prince Napoleon is said to 
have sold his estate on the banks of the Lake of 
Genoa to Queen Isabella. 


— The Traveller has seen a private letter from 
Mr. Burlingame to his father-in-law, Mr. Liver- 
more, in which he says that the Chinese Govern- 
ment has sent him full and flattering indorsements 
of his course, and has directed him to open negotia- 
tions with Pera for the protection of Chinese emi- 
grants. 


——A spring ef excellent water has been opened 
on the site of the new Post-oflice, Water Street, 
Boston. It seems this spring was famous in old 
times. A “ Description of Boston,” by Charles 
Shaw, esq., published in 1817, contains this refer- 
ence to it: — 


“In the early records of the town, mention is made of 
the ‘ great spring,’ which discharged its waters into what 
is now called Spring Laue, leading from Cornhill to Dev- 
ooshire Street. The population of the town made it 
nécessary, many years ago, to cover up the spring, the 
water of which now pours under ground,and supplies 
many families at a considerable distance from the place 
where it was open when ‘our fathers drank thereof, 
with their children and their cattle.’”’ 


—— A camp-meeting was recently held in Ore- 
gon without the aid or presence of a single 
preacher. The Presiding Elder and two pastors 
were sick, and the other pastor and the local pre- 
vented from being present. The laymen held the 
services, and the meeting was successful. 


—— There is a café in Paris to which many 
Americans resort, attracted by the home fare to be 
obtained there. The lady keeper has in her glass 
door the words “English spoken — [a little}.” 
Her card announces “ aux Americains, specialité 
de Pumpkin Pie,” and within miiy be found apple, 
mince, and pumpkin pies, gingerbread, and dough- 
nuts, like those of American manufacture. 


——A young physician in Mecklenburg, Ger- 
many, claims to have discovered a specific remedy 
for consumption. He has communicated his dis- 
covery to the Berlin Academy of Sciences, whose 
report on the same is eagerly looked for by the 
medical fraternity. 


——A defective copy of the 1623 edition of 
Shakespeare was sold by auction in London, lately, 
and brought £338. 


The extension of the Zollverein frontier in 
Northern Germany has had an important effect 
upon trade. The whole of North and South Ger- 
many, exclusive of Austria, is now included within 
one customs line, with the exception only of the 
limited apee allotted to the free ports on the Elbe 
and the Weser, in return for which freedom heavy 
annual payments are made into the Federal treas- 
ury by the governments concerned. The people of 
the German States, therefore, enjoy an entire im- 
munity of customs duties, and the inland taxes on 
tobacco, beer, and brandy, formerly established in 
the Zoliverein, have been extended on a uniform 
principle to all the territories annexed to the Union. 
Phe consolidation of the post-offices formerly main- 
tained by various States at Hamburg into one 
North German post-office has proved a great public 
convenience, and the introduction of a uniform 
postage of 1 silver groschen per letter into the 
whole of Germany and the Austrian Empire is 
working beneficially, though with a temporary loss 
in revenue. Meanwhile the German free traders 
are working to * aa important reductions of the 
Zollverein tariff. 


| fine Spring Chickens, brought in from the vicinity of 
Taunton, Mass., very choice. There are some customers 
that a few cents per Ib. in the price is no object, provided 
they get a good article. This lot of Chickens were sold 
at S74c. per Ib., by the dozen pair; retail, at 40c. A 
fine quality of Chickens, fat and in good condition, sell- 
ing at 30-35c. Turkeys, 30c. Fowl, 20-28¢. Geese, 
28e. Ducks, 30c. A few pair of Rabbits at 12-165. 
each. Wild Pigeons, $2-2.50 per doz. Partridge, $1 
per pair. Woodcock, 50 -60c. each. 

Dairy. — The supply of Butter in the market is very 
changeable. One week the supply will be unusually 
large, and perhaps the next scarcely any arrivals. A 
good article of Tub is nowin the market, Best Lump 
is scarce, 60-58c. held; second grade, 47-48c. Best 
Tub, 40 - 48c. ; second grade, 36-38c. Cheese, Factory, 
18-20c.; Dairy, 14-18c. Eggs, from Cape, 36c. ; East- 
ern, 35c. per dozen. 

Fruits anp VeoetTantes. —The Damecn Plum have 
advanced to $1.50-2.00 per peck. Water-melons are 
coming in ; larger sized, 25-50c. Muskmelons, 6 - 37c. 


rate of about eight million dollars per year — an 
amount satisfactorily large for so chet a ae sub- 
sequent to the opening of through business. As 
the interest liability upon the Company's First 
Mortgage Bonds is 32,354, 096 in ene it will 
be seen that the earnings are ample for the E 
ment of that indebtedness —a fact which will a 
reassuring to holders of the Company's securities. 
The beve A 8 land grant is extensive enough 
for occupation by hundreds of thousands of settlers, 
who will both yer for themselves prosperous 
homes, and furnish steady and remunerative busi- 
ness tor the railroad. The land sales were opened 
July 27th, and in one month thereafter over 
40,000 acres had been sold, at an average price of 
over $5 00 per acre. Aside from the farming lands, 
which will be first taken up by immigrants, there 
are thousands of acres, rich with coal and minerals, 
which will be the basis of future manufacturin 
districts, equal to those of Penns nage Missouri, 
or Michigan. Something more of interest concern- 
ing these lands, and the business prospects of the 
Company generally, may be found in another 





Apples, plenty. Cooking Apples, 30-60c. per peck. 
Eating Apples, 75c.-$1 per peck. Cranberries, $1 ~ 1.25 
per peck. Cantelopes, 6-25c. Crab Apples, $1-1.25 
per peck. Egg-plants, 8-20c.each. New Lemons, 50 - 
Téc. per doz. New Oranges, 60c. per doz. Onions, 50c. 
per peck. Peppers, 5c. per lb. Pickle Limes, 50c. per 
gall. Green Corn, 20-25c. per doz. Shell Beans lower, 
25-30c. per qt. Cocoanuts, 8-12c. each. Potatoes, 
60c.- $1 per bush. Jackson Whites, $1 per bush. Bar- 
berries, 50e. per peck. Marrow Squash, 2-2jc. per 
Ib. Martinoes Pickles, 37¢. Sweet Potatoes, 4 - 5c. per 
Ib. Tomatoes, 25c. per peck. Beets, 25c. Turnips, 25c. 
per peck. Carrots, $1 per bush. Lettuce,4-6c. Cab- 
bage, 8 - 12c. 

Fresu Frsu.—No change. Fresh Salmon, 50c. per 
Ib. New Packed Salmon, 20c. per lb. Sturgeons, 12jc. 
per lb. Blue Fish, 10c. Bass, 16c. Cod,6-Se. Hali- 
but, 12-l5c. Tautog, 12-lic. Lusk, 8e. per Ib. 
Lobsters, 8c. per Ib. Clams, in shell, 20c. per peck. 
Quahaugs, solid, 50c. perqt. Extra Mackerel, 30c. 

The above report is corrected each Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday, and can be relied upon. 





CAMBRIDGE MARKET. 

Carriz. — The trains were all in on time, loaded heavily 
with Cattle, Sheep, and Swine. We figure 1,585 head of 
Cattle, nearly twice the number of last week. There 
were from 200 to 300 head of Store Cattle. The demand 
for good Cattle has been active, and were run out of the 
sale yards with fair p Pp ; but Steers, 

Heifers, and Cows, were sold from 50 to 75 cents per ewt. 

lower. The trade was full as good as we expected, with 
the large supply. 

Suzer anv Lames. — Some 2,600 head in excess of last 
week. The difficulty in closing out the poor lots was 
quite a prominent feature at market. Butchers desire 
the good grades, which found an easy sale, at prices ren- 
dered equally as high as last week. Many of the com- 
mon lots were closed out on commission. 








BRIGHTON MARKET. 
Carrie. — The Cattle market this week is full to over- 
flowing. From all sections the supply came bountifully. 
We find, including both this and Uambridge Market, be- 
tween 4,700 and 4,800 head, which is from 1,200 to 1,500 
more than is really needed. There were in the above 
receipts some 400 or 600 bead of Store Cattle. The bal- 
ance must go into the hands of the butchers at some 
price. From our best calculation the bulk of the cattle 
were sold nearly $1 per cwt. lower. Some lots of very 
choice Steers and Oxen commanded $13 @$13.25 per ewt., 
and a few Steers were sold at $13.50 per cwt. From 
common to medium grades, was where the change was 
felt, and at the close, butchers bought Cattle at almost 
their own figures, paying but little regard to the dealers’ 
tender feelings. 

Sazer axp Lamps. — 1,800 Western Sheep were com- 
missioned to Brighton butchers, and of the supply from 
the East, G. W. Hollis had the larger share of the hand- 
ling. 

CAMBRIDGE AND BRIGHTON LIVE STOCK 
MARKET. 














BOSTON KITCHEN MARKET. 
Sept. 24. 

The continual growth of this metropolis is shown in 
the amount of the supplies consumed. The market, this 
morning, in almost all the departments, was active ; the 
various kinds of produce were arranged with a degree of 
neatness to flatter trade, each stall striving to outwit its 
neighbor, and prices, we have no reason to doubt, will 
soon come within the reach of all classes. Sweet Pota- 
toes have taken one step lower, from 5-6 to 4-5 ets. per 
ib. Beef, if we could take tis (considering the large 
supply and cost to the wholesalers), as a sample week, 
ought to sell at a cent or two lower per lb.,on com- 
mon to medium grades. Apples and Tomatoes, there is 
@ superabundant supply, as well as the thousand-and- 
one articles daily used. 

Fresu Meats.—The display of Meats, through the 
stalls, was generally of good, fair quality. Trade opened 
with fair activity. Good Sirloin and Rump Steak were 
sold from 30-35e. Round Steak, 25c. Rib Roast, 23- 
2c. Chucks, ete., 12-l4e. Tripe, Mc. Beef Liver, 
l0c. Veal Loin, 15-20c. Veal Steak, 30-38c. Veal 





of it. 


—— Choy Chew has returned to San Francisco, 
and expresses his pleasure at what he saw in the 
East. He still holds, however, to the opinion that 
California is at present the best field for the Chi- 
nese. He thinks the farmers of the West are im- 
poverishing the soil, and paying too little attention 
‘to its fertilization. 


Fore Quarter, 12-lic.; do. Hind Quarter, 14-20c. 
Matton, Leg, 16-20c; do. Fore Quarter, 8-12c; do. 
Hind Quarter, 12-l6e. Beef Tongue, 20c. per Ib. 

Poax, etc. — The supply continues large. Prices re- 
main firm, at quotations. Fresh Pork, 13c. per lb. 
Salt Pork, strips good and thick, 18~20c.; by quantity, 
16-Vie. Sliced Ham, 28. Whole Hams, 20-25e. 
Corned Shoulders, l4e. Briskets, 16c. Corned Beef, 12 
~16\c. Beef Tongues, 20c. Sausages, Ihe. 

Pouttry, Game, Fow., er0.— We take note of some 


P d for Zion’s Henatp, by Grones J. Fox, for the 
week ending Sept 23, 1869. 


Amount of Live Stock at Market. 


Cattle. ap ens ous. Swine. 
This week. .... .4,789...00+00+-12,66 5... .sseee0--5y 
Last woek......3,827... 0005005 13,200. ee seveces 6,213 
Prices of Market Beef. 


Extra, mga j first quality, 11.00@812.25 ; Loe 
ond quality, $9. ; third quality, $7.50¢9.00. 
Prices of Store Cattle. 

Working Oxen pair, from $150@200, to 260@300 ; 
Milch Cows and Ceives from $35, 60666 to 7610, 8; 
Yearlings, $18 to 26; two years old, $28 to 43 
years old, $45 to 60; Western Fat Swine, live, 1éj wo It i 

12} to 13 ets. 


Rey. Bisuor Scorr on CLOTHES- WASHERS. 
— “ We like our ‘ Doty W: Machine’ much; 
could not be persuaded to do without it; and with 
the aid of it, we feel that we are masters of 
the position. On one occasion the clothes were 

, but the washerwoman tailed us. We 
were not to be defeated in that way. I took hold 
(which, of course, I should not have done if we 
had no machine), and in 2} hours we put through 
eleven dozen pieces, many of which were sheets; 
and they were well done, too. We wish you great 
success.”” 








Ack iad ta 





We gratefully acknowledge the foll: ibuti 
made in behalf of our Churgh in this p atthe sev- 
ve. 





’ 
eral cam ings within the bounds Uf the Maine Con 
ference: Kennebunk, $141; Poland, #40; E. Liver- 
more, $46 ; Kennebec’ Valiey, $64. rae $290. May 
God bless these, and all others who have helped us. Our 
needs are still very pressing; will others please help us’ 
God is prospering us spiritually, as well as temporally. 
Pray for us much. A. 8. Lapp. 
Waterville, Sept., 1869. 





Business Letters Received to Sept. 25. 

Samuel Beedle, G. R. Bent, H. C. Benton; J. T. Col- 
lier, W. H. Crawford, J. T. Cossino, 8. K. Colburn; Wm. 
M. Haskell; C. A. King; W. Livesey; W. X. Ninde, 
Thos. Nichol; M. Palmer, R. Paul; 8.8. Scranton; 8. 
R. Towne; Lewis C. Whittier, E. Wentworth. 











fMethovist Book Depository. 








Money Letters received from Sept. 18 to Sept. 25. 
M. Annesley; W. Bunker, C. Beale, W. R. Burnham ; 
8. B. Currier, 8. A. Craft, 0. D. Clapp, J. M. Culver, W. 
H. Clogston, W. H. Crawford; E. W. Durrell, I. A. Dus- 
tin, R. Dearborn ; P. 8. Farnham ; T. R. Grow, L. Grant, 
F. D. Goodrich, H. M. Grew; T. P. Higgins, H. W. Hal- 
lett, N. H. Hamilton, W. Haskell; ©. W. Judd, P. 
Jaques, Wm. Johnston; A. B. Lovewell, N. Littlefield, 
8. H. Ladd; C. W. Morse, E. Martin, J. F. Mooers, D 
H. M ber, D. ¥. Mitchell, P. A. Moore, E. A. Moore; 
0. ©. North, G. C. Noyes; 8.M. Potter, L. Pierce, G. H. 
Peck ; J. 8. Rice; CO. Stone, W. H. Starr, A. L. Skinner ; 
H. A. Torsey. jr., A. Turner, T. J. True; R. Underwood ; 
E. M. Van Vechten; M. R. Willing, C. M. Winchester. 
James P. Maces, Agent, 5 Cornhill, Boston. 

















In Boston Highlands, Sept. 2), by Rev. Mr. Collyer, 
Elebury W. Roberts to Miss L’ rae Pe Edgely, both of this 
city. 

In Watertown, Aug. 29, by Rev. Daniel Richards, 
James 8. Jellison to Miss Anna BE. Stevens; Sept. 6, Geo. 
w. , t to Miss Fannie A. Rugg! 

In Methuen, Sept. 16, by Rev. J. Noyes, Samuel Lus- 
comb, of Methuen, to Mrs. Emma J. Farewell, of Man- 
chester, N.H. 

In Palmer, Sept. 16, - Rev. W. M. Hubbard, James 
A. addy, of Holyoke, to it Yad Palmer. 

nthe M. E. Church, moneeet, N. H., Sept. 16, by 
on C. W. Millen, assisted by Rev. C. TY’ Daamet, of 
Keene, Albert L. , of Lebanon, to Miss Laura Robin- 


+, Sept. 15, by Rev. C. W. Millen, 
of Newport, assisted by Elder John Young, of ym 
coud Dd. er, of Middlebury, Vt., to iiss A 


In the M. E. “Obereh in ray B hase 
Rev O W. Adams, assisted b 
Brooklyn, N. Y. , George R. baig, of New dalem, roy he 
Elmira .’ Pierce, of North Prese 

In Bath, Me., . 19, at Mr. prank Albee’s, Middle 
Street, by Rev. William 8. —_ — M. Cheney to 
Mrs. Susan J. Benner, both of Bost: . 20, at the 
Parsonage, James Thomas to Miss Rath’ A. sbbor, both 
of Westport, Me. one 





» Mercer, Me., Aug te De E. Gerry, jr., 
ire to Miss et L. bbetts, both ot Mt. Ver- 
6, Charles H. Witham to Miss Ella M. Tut- 
tle, both of edison. 








Deaths. 








10 wo OV cents; retail, 10 weil emtbger me Columbia 
Co. N. ¥. Pigs, 10} to 14 cts. per Ib. 
Prices of Sheep and Lambs. 
In lots, $2.00@2.50, 3.00@3.60 each ; Extra, $3.756@4 
25, or ap Salley tala Spring Lambe, $3 to 4.50. 
Prices of Hides, Tallow, and Shins. 

Brighton Hides, 9} to 00 cents per Ib. Tallow, 
7@7} cents per lb. Coruntry Hides, 940 09 conte per Ib 
Tallow, 1 Dep em Pelts, 50 to 86 cents each. 
Calf Skins, 22 to 23 cents per Ib. 

Classification of Cattle and Sheep. 
N. B. — Beef Extra and First quality includes nothing 
but the best, large, fat Oxen. Second and Third quality 
includes Oxea, and two and three year old Steers. 
Sheep. — Extra includes Cossets, and when those of 
inferior quality are thrown out. 





Pactric Rartroap Bustness.— The Pacific 
Railroad is stimulating trade throughout all our 
cities. The productions of the Pacific Coast, and the 
manufactured and im of the Eastern 
cities, are affecting a rapid exc the ti 

travel to and fro is larger than was ee 
the first few months of o From the official 





In Methuen, Sept. 8, Bertie D., son of H. D. Vincent, 
1 year and 6 months Sept. 14, ‘4, Tala Silver, aged 
ir *North Dighton t.2, at the residence of 

her son, Otie H. hates leieeboth th W., widow of the 

late Kev. Lewis Bates, aged 79 years, 3 months, and 26 


days. 
ta North Waldoboro’, Me., iene T, es Se 
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reports of the traffic of we learn that 
the earnings for May, June,  anl iuiy'e were at the 
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QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
Concord District —Tammp Quarter. 


October —2, 3, Concord and Fisherville; 9, 10, Lou- 
don and Chichester ; 16, 17, 8t. Paul's, Manchester; 23, 


2%, Sandwich and Moulton ; 80,31, Kast yh 
ton and Gilmanton. 
lovember 


Ne ¥ 7, Tilton and Laconia; 18, 14, Suncook 
water (A. C . Manson); 20, 21, Tuftonboro’ ; ‘t, 28, 

December — 4, 5, North ae A, ll, 12, Piermont ; 
18, 19, Warren ; 25, 26, Bristol and ; 

* D. atl 
DaNIELSONVELE Disraicr —Tairp Quarter. 

October —1 Come ; 2, 3 ys sod 9, 10, 
Mashapaug ; it, A tock; 23, 24 ; 25, 
E. Woodstock 

ecemtite hs, m3 Comberiana 4, Mapleville 


6,7, Woonsocket; 8, E. Blackstone; 9° Lae ville ; 1s 


Yi Garteyvies at y WR a eee 

urley eve. ores A 

vil -_ , Tolland ; 29, Welli arr 
bomen =f JWapring 2, Winder, 4, 5, Ware- 


house Point ; 7 0, Hazardville; 11, 12, 

Thompsonville ; Ye, mene s §, %. 19, Danielsonville; 

2, 21, and 22, s’ Meeting at Danielsonville ; 

* Staffordville ; 24. Stafford Springs ; 25, 26, EB Thomp- 
Geo. W. 


Brewster. 
“Potshen; Sept. 21. 


New Beprorp Disrricr —Tairp QuaRTer. 

October — Westport Point, 9, 10; Little Compton, 11, 
12; Middleboro, 14, 15; Fairh: oreo, 7 17; Cochesett, 
23, 24; North Easton Village, 25, 26; N. W. Bridgewater 
and North ame, 27, 28; ‘Gnughicn, 80, 31; North 
Bridgewater, 81, Nov. 1. 
SL 2, 8; East Weymouth, 4, 5; 
North Cohasset, 6, 7; New Bedford, County Street, 9, 
10; Allen Street, ‘nl 12; Wareham, 1 ; Marion, 
tao busty, bot Marcel aT ya 

axbury, ; 

27,28; Chittoneile, P. M., 28 eee : 


ford, Fourth Street, 25, 26; Pleasant Street, 26, 27. 
M. J. Tatzor. 


ene District — Tairp ——. 
October — , 2, 8; Bristol, 3, vp. «.; Fall River, 
First Church. orto, 10, ?. mi Breyton Churek, 10, a. M.; 
Providenee, Mathewson 8 16, 17; Broadway, 17, 
P.M; i Pall inse, 6.1 Se. Pal 2, at H — Chureh, 24 
Pp. M.; Ree ; Middleto 
80, 31 Porumodth, +1 4 so uh a 
Remehader 3 next week. ] 


DOVER DISTRICT MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION, 
and SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION will be postponed 
from Oct. 6 and 6 to Oct. 12 and 13, on account of the 
Convention to be held at Nashua by the “ Young Men’s 

Christian Association ” on the 5th and 6th of 

. Pixs, for the Committee. 


THE WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
OF THE | M. + CHURCH H will Bei public ye mg 
for India 








in the exercises f. Tourjee yy hy A 
ey ot Bromfield Berest hureh, speedy, Got wil 
treet C on 
os bce 


—_——_--~ -— 
THE PREACHERS’ MEETING OF THE SPRING- 
FIELD DISTRICT, New England Conference, will be 
held at Holyoke, eae and Wednesday, Oct. 13 and 13. 
10 o'clock, Personal Experience, and 


ports from the Gh 
Reports from the Churches. Tuesday, P. m,, “ Review of | of Rel: 


Credo’ —J. 8. Whedon ; Essay — “‘ The Sabbath ’’ — 
J. Noon; Essay--“ Lay Delegation; its ae As- 
pects, and the Duty o — Clergy * —D. 

uesday evening, Sermon Bro. McLa ghlin, of West- 
field, West Parish. — 

_, Wedmerday A. Mey ad Difference between Liberal and 








—E. A. Manning; Essay —| —1. A 
™ “immortality of the ‘Soul — John W. Merrill ; Essay 
~-** Duty R —A. , Charles 
H. Vinton. 


The preachers of the entire District are requested to 
prepare themse!ves to discuss the above questions. Will 
all come, that we may be mutually benefited ? 

FRANKLIN FurBER, 
Joun W. Les, Committee. 
Josspu H. MANsrratp, 

PORTLAND DISTRICT MINISTERIAL ASSOCIA- 

TION will hold its next meeting, Nov. 22-24, at South 


Monday evening, 7} o'clock, Sermon by Rev. J. Col 
Alternate, C. J. Clarke. Tuesday prening Sermon 
3%. FW ; te, W. i. 
Wednesday evening, Sermon by 8. R. Dalley; Alternate, 
W. B. Bartiett. 


Tuesday and Wednesday, 8 a. M., Private Ministerial 





Cetoman 

‘uesday, 9 a. M., Essays : iy ba ' Huxle yt nnn bh 
Origin of Man (¢ d wit! a 

R. AS a! Barber, Sanderson ; rs = fatctony 


mt 
and U »—J, Colby,” H. 


Chase, A. 
by the Seaoet Evangelists” — 0. 


Clarke, O. H. Stevens; 4. Review —*"C Clarke's Christian 
Pabesy of Prayer mW A. C. Trafton, J. 8. Rice 
5. Sermon —** Disciple of "Omelet as 


Luke ix is—x K. Colby, J. M. Howes, A. Turner; 6. 
“ Best Methods of Sabbath- ft Instruction ”»—W.H. 


Foster, J. Sawyer, E. H. McKenney; 7. Ex -—1 


Peter iil. 18, 19, 20— G. W. Ballou, a. Griffin, W. H. 
 s Pillsbury j ’s. “ Ministerial Habits” —A. W: Pottle, 


Canam in 


E. Baxter, J . A. Strout; 9. “ Duty of the Christian 
Social Life of the Young ” — 
8. F. Strout, J. Collins, G@. Hoit; 10. * Total rer 


ity’ — W. B. Bartlett, D. Halleron, 8. V. Gerry; 11. 
as “ Puipis Exchanges ” — H. 
ae and Errors” — J. B. Lapham, C. W. Bisekmea, 
W. Sawyer; 13. “ Objectional Features of Sweden 
eS ” 8, F. Wetherbee, A. Hatch, M. W! 
14. Exegesis— Rom. vi. 3, 4—J.B. Budden, B 
born, A. H. Witham "Extem pore 
feet, The Pastor's Work.” Dispurents — K. Atkinson 
“a to be followed by others. 
brethren, and bri 


Great Reg and other neighbo 





y invited to be present. Breth- 
ren coming. poo from 8. B. Junction, will stop at Sal 
mon Falis. We hope to obtain t same courtesy (hal 
. 8. -_ _ 

. Scorr, for the Committee. 


notified that, at the a 
‘the ¢ 





making erangrments for @ gathering at the greané, Sepetaees Rev. oe sy Her 


on Oct. 7 and 
and improving 


for the purpose of clearing up the roc! 
ciety will sen send a number of volunteers, who will come 


Pillsbury +} one, among the th 


-“ 
Cook ; 1  Ditlorent Characteristics “ Christ as Viewed 
Cousens 


B. Abbot, K. Atkinson, 
——— Mason ; 12. Review — “ Clarke's ‘Orthodoxy ; its 


— sub-| 19} 


your wives. Come the 
first eng, hee ‘through. rethren from Dover and 
ring charges in New 


hes carenmpeten the 


ks, 
‘the grounds. It is hoped that each so- 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL CON- 
VENTION. — A Sunday-school Convention for New Bed- 
ford District will be heid at the East Bridgewater M. E. 
Church, Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 20 and 21. 
Each Church is requested to se.d two delegates, in 
addition to the Pastor and Superintendent. 
Any Sunday-school not intending to be dat 
the Convention will please potify Rev. R. M. Smith, East 
Bridgewater, by October lith. 
PROGRAMME. —+ Wednesday Morning, 10 o'clock. — 1. 
Devotional Exercises. 2. Organisation of the Conven- 
tion. 3. Eseay —*‘ How shall we Study the Bible in the 
Sunday-school to the Best Advantage?’ — by Rev. 8. A. 
Winsor, of New Bedford. 4. Discussion on the Essay. 
5. Box passed to receive questions relating to Sunday- 
school matters. Friends are invited to prepare written 
questions in regard to any of their difficulties, or on 
subjects of interest to them. 

w y Afternoon. —1. Devotional Exercises. 2. 
y+ ge r ~ Coming Sunday-school — by Rev. A. 
unton. 3! Discussion on the Address. 

a ae bam yy Music, prance cnt Tunes” 
Pe is v t, Presiding ‘Elder of the District. 


‘may, 
+ Jetunter Evento, n Ohildren’s Meeting, under the 
direction of Rev. H. H. Martin, and the Superintendent 
of the Sunday-school at East Bridgewater. 

Thureday Morning. — 1. Sunday-echool Prayer-meet- 
ing, at 8 o’clock. 2. Opening of the Convention. 3. 
Plans of Sunday-schools, not over five minutes each, by 
Rev. A. W. Paige, of Stoughton ; Rev. William Livesey, 
of ope a Rev. A. A. Wright, of Little Compton, 
R. I.; and Mr. A. B. Bessey, of New Bedf 4. 
ong Object Teaching in the Sunday-school,” by Rev. J. H. 
James, ef North Bridgewater. 5. Answers to Questions 
received yesterday, by Rev. James Mather, of Scituate, 
and ot D. P. Leavitt, of Sn, Bedford. 


Uninished ond Miscell Busi 
ercises. 


All Essays limited to twenty minutes. 
Lewis B. Bares, Taunto: 
< RB. M. Sura, Hast Bridgewater, | Committee. 
Taunton, Sept. 20, 1869. 





2. 
8. Closing Ex- 








| ae DISTRICT SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION. 
noual Sunday-school Convention, for Lynn Dis- 
trict, will be held in the Charlestown Union Chureh, 


Oct. 6, com: at 9o'clock, in the morning, and 
closing in the even’ Hony id of the same day. 
It is expected that the friends of the Sunday-school, 


from all parts of the District, will rally to this annual 
gathering. Come, and get an inspiration for the winter 
cam 


paign. 
The p-ople of Charlestown have made ample prepara- 
tion to receive - Let their house be filled, and their 


hearts made gl 
All persons passing over the Eastern, Lowell, or Bos- 





ton and Maine Kail , Will be ~ Py: with‘ a return 
ticket by applyii to the i 
These will ex' overthe 7th. T. ‘. ABBOTT, 

T. P. RICHARDSON. 


ProcRamon. — 9 o'clock .M.—1, 
Serviees. 


- oe a. M.—5. Singing and Prayer. 6. 
halve Im of 5 


The portance Retaining Young Men 
in the Sunday-school hove to do it” Bro. James 
¥. Almy of Salem. 7, assion. 8. Passing the boxes 
to questions to the interests of the 
» | Sunday-school. 

2 o’clock P. u. Devotional Services. 2. Miscella- 
neous Business, o'clock Pp. u.— 3. Rossy — ** The 
Relation of the -school to Homé Instruction ** 


ussion. 8.30 
" gand Prayer. 6, Essay — “The 
Sunday-school as a Successful A for the Promotion 
us Truth ” — Bro. C. E. Kimball, of Lynn. 7. 
Discussion. 8. Passing the boxes again for questions, 
and answering the same by Rey. M. M. Parkhurst, of 
itoneham. 
Evening. From half past six to seven o’clock, a 
praycr-meeting will be held, for the conversion of young 
people in connection with our Sunday-echool. 7 o'clock. 
Address ‘* What has the Sunday-school a Right to 
Expect from the Church ?” -- Bro. ©. CU. North, of New 
York. 2. Address —“* The Elements of Success in Sun- 
day-school Teaching *’— Rev. J. W. Lindeey, D. D., of 
Lynn. The singing will be under the direction of Bro. 
James Kelty, of Lynn. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION, BOSTON DIS- 
TRICT. — The Annual 8. 8. Convention of Boston Dis- 
trict will be held in the M. E. Church, Newtonville, 
‘ednesday, Oct. 13. Full particulars next week. 


©, L. Eastman y 
Tacs. P. Gorpon, } Committee. 


I WANT TO GO AND — — And is there not 
d Methodi-t sis- 
ters, who will come and take ‘= of my wife, and share 
n the glory and spoils of a fall and winter ‘campaign ? 
If so, address me by mail or in person, and I will re- 
spond to all honest inquiries. Tazopors Hu. 
West Waterville, Me., Sept. 19, 1869. 











Business Potices. 








WHAT CHANGES! 

Whoe’er heard such a thing before — 
Ten years ago, and little more, 
GEORGE FRNNO kept a litle store 

At twenty-four Dock Square; 
Some time in eighteen fifty-nine, 
He thought he’d advertise in rhyme, 
And ever since about that time 

He’s heard of everywhere. 
His trade of late has co increased, 
A splendid store *‘ up-town ” he’s leased, 
Which has the people so much pleased, 

Tneir BOYS they now “ clothe” there. 
Corner of Washington and Beach Streets. 

Bept.30,1t - 118* 


PLEASANT go Be - A PLEASANT 


AUBURNDALE, pleasantly situated, a few minutes’ 

¢ waik from Depot, Cburches, Seminary, Steres 
schools, etc., on a fing new street, lighted with g«s. 
One Freneh Roof House and — large lot, price 
500; One Tevo-story House, lv 


f Gas, Water, and Bath Roome. 
J. H. WIGHT, aeatele. 
ald Office 


$6,000 WANTED. 


Several pleasant bomes are offered for sale in | bill, 


Nine per cent. will be paid for $6,000 for three years 


gm Heavy Exrra SuyaErinS CARPETS, $1.50 per 
yard. 

EXTRA DOUBLE Warr INGRAIN, $1.25 per yard. 
HEAVY ALL WOOL KIDDERMINSTERS, $1 per yard. 
ALL WOOL INGRAINS, 87}¢c per yard. 

DuNDE&E LINEN CARPETS, 75c per yard. 

ALL WOOL STAIR CARPETS, 50c per yard. 

Joun J. PEASLEY & Co., 47 Washington 8t.. Boston. 


6a” TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CARPETS. — An invoice 
of new pa.terns just received. For sale at less than 
market prices. John J. Peaslee & Co., 47 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 





tw CARPETS. — Three-Ply, Superfine, Stair Car- 
petings, Boekings, Rugs, Mats, etc., at unpr 








THE 
FIRST MORTGAGE. BONDS 


OF THE 


Union Paeifie 
RAILROAD CO. 


INTEREST 6 PER CENT. IN GOLD. 





The Union Pacific Railroad has been in successful 
pperation Since May 10th, and it is pronounced, by the 





low prices. JOHN J. PEASLEE & Co., 
. 47 ee St., a 
241 _ Sept, 30 





EIGHT PER CENT. 

Will be paid for $3,000, secured by first mortgage on 
Real Estate worth $6,000, near Boston,where prcperty 
is rapidly advancing in value. For full particulars 
we refer to Rev. E. D. Winslow, Agent of Zion’s Herald. 
81 Sept. 30,tf * J. H.W. 


PLACES OF RESORT. 

There are some places where we love 

To take with friends a pieasant walk; 
And as with them our footsteps rove, 

To enjoy with them a pleasant talk. 
One of these places we must own 

Is FENNO’S NEW BOYS” CLOTHING STORE, 
Now the most splendid store in town, 

As we have often said before; 
Where Boys are ** Cloihed ” from head to feet, 

Wiih Pants, Vest, Jacket, Caps, and Shoes, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street, 

Where boys may find what they may cheose. 
181 Sept. 30, lt 1s* 
PRETTY WOMEN. A comparatively few ladies 
monopolize the Beauty as the attention of S6- 
ciety. This ought not to be Bo, but it is; and will be 
while men are foolish, and Hngle out pretty faces for 
companions. 
This can a'l be changed by using Hagan’s Magnolia 
Balm, which gives the Bloom of Youth and a Refined, 
Sparkling Beauty to the Complexion, pleasing, power~- 
ful, and natural. “ 
No lady need complain of a red, tanned, freckled, 
or rustic complexion, who will invest 75 cents in Ha- 
gan’s Magnolia Balm. Its effects are truly wonderful. 





To preserve and dress the Hair use Lyon's Kath- 
airon. 761 Sept. 23, 4t 98* 


BURR’s PATENT NURSING BOTTLE. The most Per- 
Bottle in the World. We 


ly when 
whieh is of INESTIMABLE value to the Infant, as it 
the Tube perfectly sweet and free from acid, es- 
in warm weather. Price of Brush, 10 cts. 
BURR & PERRY, Successors to M, 8. BURR & Co., 
Wholesale Druggists, 26 Tremont 8t., Bostox, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
v1 June 10, tr a 


nee SALE. A House and Lotin pohare tele ctenatet 
ear the ul +5 k from the 
depot having deii«cbhtful “jurroundings. “The lot con- 
ns acre laid out in — garden anc driveways. 
The ry *. B is a French roof Cottage, containing seven 
large rooms and a wash-room. Furnace, Gas, and 
Water in the bouse. There is also a Stable and Car- 
riage-house of the same style as the house. buildings 
all new, and built in the most thorough manner. Im- 
provements now begun near this piace will greatly 
enhance its value. Price $6,500 and no iess. Apply at 
HERALD Uflice. 
May 27, u 





Dr. WARREN’S BILIOUS BITTERS, for purifying the 
Blood, curing Liver Complaint, Jaundice, Biliousness, 
Headache, Dizziness, Loss of Appetite, and all Spring 
Complaints: for Cl ing, Strengtheni Invigorat- 
ing, and Regulating the Human System, bas no equal 
in the world. Sold by all Druggists. 

BURR & PERRY, Wholesale Druggiste, Genera’ 
Agents, 26 Tremont St., Boston. 








NOW IN STORE. 


A full assortment of 


CARPETINGS, 
OIL CLOTHS, ETC, 


and societies at reduced rates, 
GOLDTHWAIT, SNOW, & KNIGHT, 


ae Washington Street. 
Sept. 30 7 








ngraving, entilled, “Goop MORNING.’ 





able business wll te assured. Adtross GEORGE F. 
LaDp, 9 Bowker &8t., Boston. 81 sept 30, 4t * 


which we are prepared to put down on the most favor- 
aole terms, Svecial arrangements made with churches 


WANTED, Agents, to sell our delightfal household sold at the high price of $1.80 a pound. 
ne 


lady ade $ 2 and one gertieman $70 the first week 
- | made arrangements to procure a larger supply, upon 
canvassing for it. Address B. B. PS more tavoraple terms, 


on preferred. Reserved terri- ae. 
tory given to the rightman. A permanent and profit- large wantity is $1.10 per pound. In order to intro- 


iis who bave passed over it, to be in all re- 
Spects as safe and well built as any railroad in the 
country. By the Pullman Palace Cars the journey is 
not only made without dangér, but without unusual 
fatigue. The fears that many have expressed in rela- 
tion to the perils of the overland trip, are removed by 
experience, and the travel is steadily increasing. 

The earnings of the road since {ts opening are offi- 
cially stated by the Company as follows: — 





From May 10 to May 31,..........06+- $39) 420.12 
* dune 1 to June: «+ 706,692.29 
“ July 1 to July #h,. A odeesdedowese 623,559.06 


Notwithstanding the rates for passengers and freight 
have been largely reduced, the earnings for Anal 

will be at sbout the same average. They will be pub- 
lished as soon as the full returns are received. The 
earnings, as stated above, are at an average of about 


Eight Million Dollars a Year; 


which will be steadily d by the devel 

of the Pacific Coast, by settlement along the line, and 
by the natural increase of traflic. 

The First Mortgage Bonds of the Company amoun® 
to $ 8,8 6,000, and the interest lability to $1,728,960 





gold, or about $2,334,066 rency. Itwiil be no- 
ticed that the present e provide an ample funé 
for the payment of this it, and leave a large 
surplus. We are also sat at present market 


these bonds are a very desirable Investment, 
and that they will advance in price as soon as the facts 
concerning the b and dition of the company 
are generally understood. 


THE LAND GRANT BONDS 


To the amount of Ten Million Dollars, were issued to 
obtain means to finish the road, and are securea by 


A FIRST MORTGAGE 

Upon the entire Land Grant of the Company, amount- 
ing to 13,824,000 acres. Three million acres | of this 
land in the Platte Valley, in ka, are it 

to be equal to any in the West. The sales of land 
were opened in Omaha July 27, and 40,000 acres were 
sold during the month thereafter, at an average price 
of over $5.00 per acre. While « part of the remainder 
of the land is of little value for agricultural purposes, 
there is another part from which a considerable sum 
will be realized. The value of the Land Grant is 
largely enh d by the extensive coal mines, which 
are now being worked for the supply of the surround~- 
ing country, as well as for the railroad, and by other 
valuable mineral deposits, especially of copper. 

THE LAND GRANT BONDS ARE RECEIVED in 
payment for all the Company's lands at par, and the 
demand from actual settiers will give them a certain 
market. They run twenty years, and pay7 per ceut. 
interest in currency. 

Although the ¢ pany have di d of all their 
bonds, yet, as they wre offered in market, we continue 
to fill orders at the current rates. 

We have no hesitation in recommending both the 
First Mortgage and the Land Grant Bonds as a very 
valuable and perfectly safe investment. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, 
f9 WALL 8T., NEW YORK. 
1181 Sept. 30, 4t o 


Black Dragon Chop 
TSING TEA! 


“The Chinese word TsinG signifies Purity. The 
term BL4CK DRAGON Iie a translation of the chinese 
word (lung, which means black tea with green flavor 

— See “ The Middie Kingdom,” by 5. WELLS WIL- 
LIAMS, VOL. I, p. 810. vol. If, p. 136, 

As tnis tea is prepared without coloring matter or 

















164 June 10 42 | foreign substance or any kind,over a slow fire on porce- 


lain instead of copper, ana combines ali the healthy, 
invigorating qualities and peculiar characteristics of 
both Black aad Green teas, without any injurious 
quajity whatever, and as it is purer, better, more 
pieasant to drink than any other, we confidently pre- 
dict that it will supersede ali other kinds wherever it 


NGLISH AND AMERICAN |is introduced. ana we are sure that we cannot to ear- 


nestly recommend it to our friends, customers, and ail 
consumers. it is perfectly heathy, as it is the same 
as tne Mandarins and higher class of Chinese natives 
themselves use, being made of 


Perfectly Pure, 
Young and Tender 
Natural Leaf. 


This celebrated chop of Tsing Tea was first intro- 
duced here by the ORIENTAL EA COMPANY, in May, 
1808, when the limited quantity imported was rapidi 
It met wit 
such uvq ‘alified approval, aud the demand for it from 
al sections was 80 great, that the Company at once 


for the future; and they are now 
n receipt of a large invoice of this year’s crop, which 
they are now enabied to offer at the low price of $1 25 


GENTS WANTED, in every section, to sell my 

>| AGENTS WANTED. in every section. 10 oe very | Bet Pound, at which (but two thirds the cost one year 
i i . oa Smart, active ze bering — my, bo 
8, large lot, | stock), can make from $5 to per day. ‘nose hav- 1 
price, $5.00; One Two-story House, ll Rooms, large | ing a horse aud w neatly in one pound parcels, with the pice, $ 
STERLING by te — Societies having tents | /t, po $6,000. 


ago) it is the cheapest tea known. 

Each chest of this tea contains 36 pounds, pat u 
printed on each pack» The Wholesale Price tor a. 
duce the tea. we will send a single chest of 36 pounds 
as sanfple to traders or clubs ut the wholesale price, by 





GREAT ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC 
TEA CO NY, 

No. 8 Church Street, P. O. Box 5506, New York City. 

An organization of capitali«ts for the purpose o 


express, with bill for collection, and if it does not give 
perfect sati-fection every way, we wi | take it back, 
refund the money, and pay ull expenses. 

We cail special attention to our large stock of this 
vear’s crop of New Black, Green, ard Japan pure 
f | Teas, which we receive direct from China avd Japan, 


importing Teas and distributing them to Merchants and furnish by the pound at cargo prices; a'so, itlo, 


will be provided. N of aiena ts will| or less, secured by mortgage on a first class new j d Malet Coffees, which we roast 
Sppear next week. Y. A. Carr, becretary. | dwelling-house in the best neighborhood iu soston | throughout the country at Importers prices. Ksiab. | sana, Micha. dug Maar aan 





evening ty 

. 7. Sermon r Rev. J. A. M. Chapman. | ing the only reason for aski porary loan. 

‘ormer brethren td | Taquire of B.D. WINSLOW, Age v Agent of this. paper, 
office, 


a permanent home, an sepotan 


—— at 16,000, upon wnich there is a present mort- 
CHURCH OF PORTSMOUTH closed | ©" bro: o 

Sete occupied b . and intended ANTED, live men, who can give security for good 
be reopened Thareday | for a La ¢ A pee WwW receives. to disribute “ packages” of * Wonder 


ey be- 
~ tat} bo the World” among families, and collect the same. 


lished 18:9. Send for 


ice Last. 81 Sept. 30, 4¢ 93* | and grind pure every Sor. Our trade in PURE OOF+ 
n 


FEES being the largest the country, — daily 








Sept. 30, tf 1 





sending there goods all 
5 | peddlers, and cluba. 


ORIENTAL TEA CO., BOSTON. 


over the country traders, 





dress, J. C. TILTON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ae Sept. 30, ao ys* 


751 Sept. 80, 3t ns 










